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A DAY AT THE CAPITAL. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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THE CAPITOL. 


WE arrived at Washington one beautiful mid- | 
summer morning, just after a most refreshing 
shower. There had been no rainfall for several | 
days; the sky had begun to assume the aspect it | 
usually wears when the dog-star is in bad humor, 
and consequently the atmosphere had been sultry, | 
close, and enervating, while the streets were filled | 
with little whirlwinds of fine dust. Now all was 
changed! Hailed as a gracious messenger of | 
mercy and gladness, the soft-footed, balm-breath- | 
ing angel from cloudland had trailed her mantle | 
of dew and mist over the landscape ; there had her | 
tender veil floated till, rainbow-curved, it melted 
away on the bosom of a fleecy cioud, as a pic- 
ture fresh from the Sovereign Hand, Nature’s 
smiling charms unrolled, rebaptized with the 
miracle of transcendent loveliness; for over all, 

VoL. XIV.—1 


woods and city and river, there lingered for a 
long time a wonderful golden light. 

The sky took on the bright tints of an Italian 
sunrise, the air grew redolent with fragrance, and 


| became clear and inspiriting. While the welcome 


crystal drops had plashed on the roof of our “ Pull- 
man Palace,’’ these lines, the favorite of boyhood’s 
halcyon days, recurred to us again and again: 


When the humid shadows gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears; 
Tis a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 
O, a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof 
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As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof! 
There’s naught in art’s bravuras 
That can work with such a spell, 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
Whence the holy passions swell, 
As that melody of nature— 
That subdued, subduing strain, 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain! 


And gazing through the broad plate-glass win- 
dows on the drenched streets, now showing their 
perfect squares all teeming with a busy populace, 


a verse from one of Longfellow’s exquisite poems 


flitted into our mind: 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


As the train slackened speed on its near ap- 
proach to the city, through openings in the luxu- 
riant trees that shaded pleasant parks, we caught 
lovely glimpses of the plashing fountains and the 
great beds of scarlet geraniums then in full blossom 
in the White House grounds. Lafayette Square 
particularly drew our attention; it is located op- 
posite the President’s mansion, and is filled with 
fine trees, to which the soft, grayish-green foliage 
of the crape myrtle and the dark shining leaves 


| of the magnolia give a vivid suggestion of tropi- 
cal beauty. 

It was a refreshing sight, a brilliant display, to 
| catch the gleam of those great beds of geraniums 
| all aflame, and the sparkle of the fountains tossing 
their silvery spray so lavishly upon them, in con- 
trast with the weeping greenery, the rain-pearled 
leaves that fluttered above, tremulous and glitter- 
ing, while towered high over all the great white 
dome of the Capitol. 

After a few hours of rest from our long journey- 
ing, we partook of refreshment, and sallied forth 
to fulfill our promise to the ladies, of which our 
party was principally made up, and were set down 
at the entrance to the Corcoran Art Gallery, to 
which popular resort, not only for lovers of fine 
art and culture byt for those whom fate binds to 
the wheel of work through all tlie summer months, 
we proposed to devote the largest share of our first 
day in Washington. , 

This gallery is a splendid gift from a noble 
donor, and most keenly appreciated by those 
whose time nor means grants no joyous flitting to 
mountains, or sea, or foreign shores during the 
warm season. It is quite an imposing brick 
building, standing on Pennsylvania Avenue, a 
little beyond the President’s grounds going up. 
We are admitted to a wide, cool vestibule, from 
which a broad staircase leads to the picture gal- 
lery. But before describing the interior, we will 
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quote from the really fine catalogue, for the benefit 
of those who have never seen the building, a good 
description of its exterior : 

‘¢ The building stands on the northeast corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth street, 
and opposite the War Department. It is two 
stories in height, built of brick, in the renais- 
sance style, with brownstone facings and orna- 
ments, and a mansard roof rising ten feet above 
the ordinary one, having a large central pavilion 
and two smaller ones at the corners. The front 
is of imposing style, divided by pilasters, having 
capitals of the Columbian style representing In- 
dian corn, into recesses, stone niches for statues, 
with trophies and wreaths of foliage finely carved, 
the monogram of the founder, and the inscription, 
‘ Dedicated to Art.’”’ 

Now we will enter. On each side of the stair- 
way is a corridor leading to the hall of sculpture, 
which is on the lower floor. In the vestibule the 
most striking objects are the splendid colossal 
head of the first Napoleon, in marble, by Canova; 
a magnificent bust of Marcus Aurelius, from the 
original in the Villa Borghese; and a beautiful 
cast of the famous bust of Clytie. In one corner 
are busts of: some of the Roman emperors—Anto- 





ninus Pius, the good; Caracalla, the wicked, a 
face most aptly depicted to illustrate a demoniac 
expression ; Vitellius, and others, and a fine head 
of Antonia, the regally beautiful. In the other 
corridor are busts of Seneca, Euripides, Scipio 
Africanus, Cesar, and Homer. Mest attractive 
and pathetic is the worn, haggard, unutterably 
charming face of the latter. Whether it be au- 
thentic or not, it is really one’s idea of the “ blind 
old bard sublime,’’ him of whom it seems so sad 
that it shou!d have been written: 
Seven Grecian cities strove for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

The sculpture gallery is an elegant hall, nearly 
a hundred feet long, and lighted on one side by 
seven windows. There are smaller sculpture gal- 
leries, and a gailery of bronzes leading from it; 
and there are arched recesses in which the very 
créme de la créme of the gods and goddesses hold 
their court. Nothing can be better than the ar- 
rangement of the statues in this fine, roomy hall. 
It shows the truest appreciation of those glorious 
forms, relatively and absolutely. 

In one of the recesses referred to stands the 
‘* perfect rose’ of all—the queen of those immor- 
tal ones—the peerless Venus of Milo. Says a 
severe art critic: ‘‘ At first the Venus de Medici 
stood near her; but, fortunately for her, she has 
been removed. With all due deference to the 
adored ‘Goddess of Love and Beauty,’ I must 
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ANTONINUS Pius. 


presume to say that she appeared to my eyes 
almost insignificant in contrast to the noble, the 
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exalted type of beauty of the Venus of Milo. In 
the latter, the glorious contour of the form, muti- 
lated though it be, the perfect poise of the grace- 
ful head, the wonderful mingling of dignity and 
sweetness, of strength and softness in the exquisite 
face can surely never be equaled. Very beautiful, 


STATUE OF MARS, 


of course, is she that ‘enchants the world,’ the 
fair de Medici; yet I think she did well to remove 
herself from that too trying proximity.’’ And we 
cannot but agree with the justness of these words. 
On either side, but a little back of the Venus of 
Milo, stand noble statues of Flora and of Padi- 
citia, the latter an incomparable illustration of 
modesty, with her delicate face, and the shy ges- 
ture with which she draws her graceful robes 
closely around her. 





A very faithful group is that of Sophocles, De- 
mosthenes, and Aristides. All are wonderfully 
lifelike. In the faces of the first and last there is 
a grand repose, a most benignant expression, and 
in their majestic forms, enveloped in drapery, a 
blending. of strength and ease which is very im- 
pressive. But in Demosthenes there is life, fire, 
in every line of the careworn, furrowed face, in 
the spare, sinewy form, the slender, nervous hand 
which grasps so tightly the roll within it. It 
seems as if those lips were parting, and the ‘‘tor- 
rents of eloquent words’’ were about to pour, as 
of old, upon the ears of entranced listeners. 

Reaching another arched entrance, our eyes are 
gladdened with a fine cast of the Apello Belvi- 
dere, the most glorious—save the Venus of Milo—- 
of all this delightful company. Byron’s beautiful 
description came into the mind of one of our 
party as we gazed upon this image of grace—this 
personification of manly beauty: 

The lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poesy, and light,— 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft has just been shot,—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance; in his, eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the deity! 

Above the Apollo is a truly superb colossal head 
of Juno. In the radiant face is a rare blending 
of majesty and sweetness. When Goethe first saw 
this, he exclaimed: ‘‘It is like a verse of Homer!’’ 
In remarkable contrast to the Apollo, ** All radiant 
from his triumph in the fight,’’ is that most pa- 
thetic form of the dying Gladiator : 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low, 

And through his side the last drops ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him. He is gone 

Ere ceased ihe inhuman shout that hailed the wretch 

who won! 

It does not detract a whit from our interest in 
this touching and wonderful statue to know that 
the critics say it does not represent a Gladiator, 
but a Saul, who has stabbed himself to avoid cap- 
tivity, and fallen upon his shield. 

One of our companions who wishes to share 
this pleasant task of description, here hands us 
her note-book, from which we quote; 
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A very charming statue is a Mercury in Re- 
pose. The original in bronze is said to have been 
found in Herculaneum. Yonder is a splendid 
Polyhymnia, represented as leaning upon a rock 
listening to the melody around her. The perfect 
repose of the attitude and the arrangement of the 
drapery are very fine. The cast of the colossal 
bust of Jupiter, from the original in the Vatican, 
is most imposing—worthy, indeed, in its grandeur 
to represent the king of the gods. In the admi- 
rably arranged catalogue we read that ‘‘ when 
Phidias had finished it, he prayed for a token 
from Jupiter whether his work was acceptable, 
and a flash of lightning through the roof attested 
the thunderer’s approval.” In the great hall stands 
also the wonderful but most painful group of the 
Laocoon; a beautiful cast of the Silenus and 
Infant Bacchus; of the exquisite Faun of the 
Capitol, which was the inspiration of Hawthorne’s 








MINERVA, 


fascinating book, “The Marble Faun ;’’ a grand 
Minerva ; the Two Fates, a group full of majesty 
and grace. They are supposed by some to repre- 
sent the daughters of Cecrops; a noble Diana di 
Gabia, the original of which, in the Louvre, is 





said to be perhaps the most beautifully draped 
statue known; a colossal bust of A®sculapius, the 
face full of majesty, benevolence, and sweetness ; 
the Antonius of the Capitol, and many other 
famous antiques. One of the finest and most 


Juno. 


striking of these, however, is in an inner gallery— 
the daughter of Niobe. It represents one of the 
daughters of Niobe fleeing from the arrows of 
Diana. It is headless and armless, but is most 
wonderful in its representation of rapid flight, and 
in the effect of the drapery, which, blown by the 
breeze, clings closely to the limbs. The effect of 
motion is perfect, and the whole figure is grand 
and impressive beyond expression. 

At one end of the large hall is a cast from the 
west gate of the baptistery at Florence, one of 
those gates which Michael Angelo pronounced 
‘*worthy of being the gates of Paradise.’’ This 
cast was brought from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. It consists of ten square panels, containing 
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designs from the Old Testament, surrounded by 
narrower panels, with niches containing historic 
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THE GREEK DIANA. 


characters, prophets, sibyls, etc., and adorned 
with birds, flowers, and fruits, all most exquisitely 
carved. 

Around the room, below the cornice, are casts 
from the frieze of the Parthenon. ‘‘ Like the 
original, they consist of tablets three feet and a 
half high, nearly square, and embrace the seated 
deities, virgins bearing offerings, and groups of 
horsemen—considered the choicest portions of the 
entire frieze.’’ Some of the statues by modern 
sculptors are admirable; but we have lingered so 
long over the ever charming, ever glorious and 
new-found characteristics of the antique, that we 
feel diffident about claiming too much space. 

In a small side gallery are three Venuses, by 





Gibson, by Canova, and by Thorwaldsen—all 

beautiful; but Thorwaldsen’s seemed to us far 

more excellent than the others. It is a perfect 

embodiment of youthful beauty, delicacy, and 

grace—almost too spiritual, perhaps, for a Venus. 
Up stairs, in the centre of an octagon room, 

which opens into the picture galleries, stands 

Power’s Greek Slave, in marble. As we gazed 

upon its ‘‘ passionless perfection,’’ from the lips 

of one of the ladies of our group involuntarily 

burst Mrs. Browning’s perfect sonnet, so wholly 

applicable that I cannot refrain from giving it 

entire: 

They say ideal beauty cannot enter 

The house of anguish. On the threshold stands 

An alien image, with enshackled hands, 

Called the Greek Slave (as if the artist meant her 

That passionless perfection which he lent her, 

Shadowed, not darkened, when the sill expands), 

To so confront man’s crimes in different lands 

With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre, 

Art’s fiery finger! and break up ere long 

The serfdom of this world! Appeal, fair stone, 

From God’s pure heights of beauty against man’s wrong! 

Catch up in thy divine face, not alone 

East griefs, but West, and strike and shame the strong, 

By thunders of white silence overthrown! 


PROSERPINE, 


In the same room are busts of Ginevra and 


| Proserpine, by Powers—the latter remarkably fine ; 


a beautiful Bacchante, by Galt, a young Virginian 
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sculptor, who died in the Confederate army; a 
rare Penseroso, by Rhinehart; a lovely marbie 
bust of Shakspeare; and a copy, also in marble, 





JUPITER. 


of the Veiled Nun, which is remarkable on ac- 
count of the great delicacy with which the marble 
is wrought to represent a gauzy veil, through 
which the features are distinctly visible. It is an 
extraordinary piece of work. 

Descending again, we find in a hall adjoining 
the sculpture gallery the ‘‘ Hildesheim Treasures,” 
electrotype reproductions, done in Paris, of an- 


HERCULES. 


cient vessels found near the remains of a Roman 
camp near Hildesheim, Hanover. These consist 
mostly of bowls, drinking cups, egg dishes, sauce- 





pans, etc., with beautiful carvings of flowers, 
foliage, birds, animals, all wrought with an ex- 
quisite finish, In this hall are fine collections of 
bronzes, electrotype reproductions of ancient ar- 
mors, and vases of Sevres porcelain and majolica. 
But the gem of the vases is certainly the majolica 
one known as the ‘‘ Prometheus Vase.’’ It is four 
feet high, of the most wonderful shade of rich, 
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STATUE OF MINERVA, 


deep blue. Connoisseurs regret, however, that the 
exquisitely executed painting upon it represents 
the painful story of Prometheus. If instead it 
bore upon it the lovely, noble head of some saint, 
poet, or painter, such a treasure would indeed be 
‘a joy forever.” 

Our meandering through the picture gallery 
must be brief, as there is less to interest the gen- 
eral reader than in the hall of sculpture. On 
entering the main gallery, the first picture that 
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strikes the eye is a very correct and lifelike por- 
trait of Mr. Corcoran, executed with the nicest 





IL PENSEROSO, 


care by Charles L. Elliott. On either side hangs 
a picture by Cole, the Departure and the Return. 
In the former a gallant knight comes forth from 
his castle on a bright summer morning, followed 
by a cavalcade, all ‘‘ on warlike thoughts intent,”’ 
unmindful of a holy palmer, who waves a palm 
branch before them. In the other picture we see, 
at the close of an autumn day, the wounded leader 
brought back upon a litter, while but one of all 
his brilliant escort follows, dejectedly, the rider- 
less horse. Sad as the story is, the figures in these 
pictures impress one less than the scenery, which 
is very beautiful and true. A few steps further 
bring us to the most restful, quiet-toned picture in 
the room, the Edge of the Forest, by Durand. 
Though it is only a group of trees and rocks, with 
a little glimpse of the Hudson, it is rendered so 
perfectly faithful in the minutest detail, so sooth- 
ing in its dreamy aspect, in the soft, dreamy haze 
that lingers over it, that looking at it is nearly as 
satisfactory as being in the woods. themselves. 





The ladies were reluctant to leave it, and it 
seemed as if the eye could never weary of it. In 
fact, when one has seen everything else, and are ut- 
terly wearied with much seeing, they love to make 
it a farewell visit, and drink in its tender, quiet 
beauty, until they are thoroughly rested in body 
and mind. Near this picture hangs the Vestal 
Tuccia, by Leroux. Tuccia, charged with want 
of chastity, stands on the brink of the Tiber with 
a sieve, which she raises above her head with both 
hands, and prays to Vesta that if she be pure the 
goddess will allow her to prove it by filling the 
sieve with the water of the Tiber, and carry it 
into her temple. There are soft gray shades over 
the picture which give it a singular effect, and at 
first we thought it too cool; but after looking at 
it critically and repeatedly from different stand- 
points we liked it, for this coloring seemed to har- 
monize well with the story. The form and face 
of the maiden are very symmetrical and noble, 
pure and beautiful. 


THE UNDINE. 


There is a fine winter landscape by Gignoux ; 
a delightful picture by Hart—a drove of cattle 
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crossing a cool, transparent brook, overshadowed 
by trees; scenery on the Magdalena River—full 
of rich tropical warmth and exquisitely painted 
foliage, by Church; Rebecca at the Well, a lovely, 
dreamy, almost spiritual face, overflowing with 
the delicate freshness of youth, yet with a certain 
depth which promises a noble maturity. The 
red, curved lips are very sweet and tempting ; 
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REBECCA AT THE WELL, 


softly the dark-brown hair droops over the pure, 
young brow, and the brown eyes are soft and 
beautiful. This picture is very suggestive of 
Longfellow’s ideal: 

Maiden, with the meek, brown eyes, 

In whose orbs a shadow lies 

Like the dusk of evening skies. 

A very pleasing picture in its truthfulness and 

rich, elevated tone, is the Emigrant’s Letter, by 
Howard Helmich, a Philadelphia artist now re- 
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| siding abroad and winning laurels by his fine 


| delineations of Irish peasant life. This picture 
| represents the interior of a French cottage, and a 
| peasant’s family listening to a letter from an emi- 
| grant brother. The sturdy boy lying on the floor 
| neglects his playthings ; the old father has taken 
“his pipe from his mouth; the mother stops her 
| cooking operations; the young wife holds her 
white-capped baby in her arms, with 
a look of wistful eagerness in her 
gentle face and soft blue eyes; all 
are listening intently to the young 
girl who reads the letter. 
A Cascade, by Robbe, is a refresh- 
j ing little picture, and so truthful that 
4 one almost seems to hear the dash of 
the water in its musical rhythm foam- 
ing over the noisy rocks. There is 
an excellent picture of scenery in the 
Catskills, by Weber; a picture of 
5} Cromwell and Milton, by Leutze, 
painted for Mr. Corcoran; the poet 
is represented as playing upon the 
organ for the pleasure of the Pro- 
tector and his family. The chil- 
dren’s faces were painted from the 
artist’s children. ‘There is a flower- 
piece by Conder, one of the leading 
flower-painters of France. It is a 
vase of flowers upset by acat. The 
roses are delightfully perfect in their 
4 pure and varied coloring, but the 
cat seemed to us hardly a success. 
Her expression of anger and fright 
| is good, but her fur has an unnatural 
es —as a critic observed, a wooden 
look. ‘The most striking and power- 
ful picture in the gallery is Cesar 
‘Dead, by Gérome. It is ‘* supposed 
to be the study which he used in his 
more elaborate picture of the Death 
of Czsar, where the conspirators are represented 
retiring from their bloody work ; and the interior 
of the Senate Hall is shown with imposing rows 
of columns, desks, and other accessories.’” Many 
persons think this picture the more impressive of 
the two, In this the Senate Hall is deserted; 
alone the body of Cesar lies stretched upon the 
floor, ‘*even at the base of Pompey’s statue,’’ the 
blood pouring from his wounds. His fallen chair 








and the base of the statue are the only objects to 
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a - . 
be seen beside. It is indeed a marvelous picture, 


and its terrible reality impresses one most pain- 
fully. 

Gladly we turn from it, and entering another | 
room stop to look at a bright and charming little 
painting—a Lady of the Court of Louis XI. | 


The lady, who has a wonderfully lovely face, is | 


sauntering through the woods of Fontainebleau. | 
The grand old trees form a protecting arch above 
her head. Her costume is extraordinary, quite 
wonderful to behold ; an elegant pink silk gown, 
with square bodice, and puffed sleeves of bronze- 
brown silk. 
verted cornucopia, quite high, of bright scarlet, 
from which depends a delicate, gauzy veil, short 
in front, and flowing in long folds behind. Yet 
this strange dress, this singular combination of 
colors, which one would think very objectionable 


in reality, looks not inharmonious, but really | 


beautiful, in the picture. A fine feature of the 
subject is a noble, large hound, who walks beside 
his mistress, his graceful head pressed closely and 
lovingly against her. The artist is Comte. Noth- 
ing can exceed the perfect and exquisite finish of 


| into the blue. 


| soothing effect. 


| filled with snow. 
enough, compared -with those around it, to be 
Upon her head she wears an in- | 





this picture. ‘One cannot discover the slightest 
roughness even upon a close examination. In an 
inner room are two pictures, which have been thus | 
described by a correspondent of the Christian 

Register: 

‘*Mount Adams, by Bierstadt, and the Moun- | 
tain of the Holy Cross, by Thomas Moran, in all | 
their rich beauty, are before us. 1 like Bierstadt’s | 
picture better than any of his that I have seen. | 
There is real sublimity in that ‘sky-pointing | 


peak,’ which, glorified by the sunshine, soars up 
At the foot is a lake, whose dark, 
still waters, undisturbed by the threadlike stream 
which flows down the mountain side, have a very 
The foreground, a wooded bank, 
with deer straying under the trees, is beautiful in 
its wildness. The Mountain of the Holy Cross! 
represents a peak of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, near the summit of which is a deep 
cleft, in the exact form of a cross, which is always 
The mountain is not high 


very imposing, or to make the snowy cross as 
conspicuous as it would otherwise be. The great 
beauty and charm of the picture seem to me to lie 
in the foreground, which represents a mountain 
torrent dashing over rocks. The rushing, foam- 
ing water, the richly-toned brown and gray rocks, 
some moss-grown, and with delicate vines trailing 
over them, are simply .perfect. One seems to 
hear the rare music of that rushing stream. A 
solitary bird, soaring up among the clouds, adds 
to the wildness of the scene.” 

As the afternoon was waning fast, our party, 
after viewing the two pictures above named, re- 


| turned to the hotel, remarking that they had 


never met a more captivating or thoroughly re- 
freshing picture than the last with which to 
beguile the warm hours of a midsummer day, 
or to bear away in one’s memory from the pleas- 
ant receptacle of the works of creative genius. 


1A fine illustration of the Mountain of the Holy Cross 
will be found on page 327, Vol. XI., of PorTER’s AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY, 





THE NEW YEAR. 


By Mrs. Lucy M. BLINN. 


Hark to the voice of the bells! 
How they clamor and clang in the frosty air, 
Tossing their musig now here—now there; 
Like revelers mad with the blood-red wine 
Shouting their joy till its echoes twine 
Over the hills,—through the ice-clad glen 
Till the snow-sprites whisper it back again; 
Telling with quivering joy of the birth 
Of-a glad New Year to the waiting earth; 
Hark, how their silvery cadence swells; 





The beautiful, beautiful bells! 


Ring loud, oh beautiful bells! 
Ring out for the New Year crowned with flowers; 
Born from the dust of our dear, dead hours,— 
Raised from the tomb of the buried. year— 
Bringing faint chill from the old man’s bier, 
But smothering it deftly with odors sweet 
Pressed from Hope’s flowers by his coming feet; 
Like a conquering king, in his train ke brings 
Bountiful stores of all precious things; 

Ring out for his coming, oh bells! 

Ye beautiful, beautiful bells! 





SCARBOROUGH HOUSE. 





SCARBOROUGH HOUSE. 


A NEW YEAR’S TALE. 


By CuHarLEs STOKES WAYNE. 


Bow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


Either Shakspeare never experienced such a 
‘‘ winter wind’’ as is blowing this frosty Decem- 
ber night, or he considered ‘‘ man’s ingratitude”’ 
extremely, inexpressibly cruel. Fiercely bluster- 
ing, the wind sweeps down Fifth Avenue a cold, 
icy blast from the north. Sharp and cutting it 
comes in stinging gusts against my already aching 
face, benumbing my now nearly frozen nose and 
ears, and. transforming. my breath into stiff, white 
crystals before it has had time to escape through 
my mustache. I am snugly wrapped in a great- 
coat that defies the cold, and though my face is 
suffering sadly, my body is quite warm. On 


either side of the avenue the gloomy brownstone 
walls of the long rows of dwellings rise monoto- 


nously dark and dreary. The streets, covered with 
a recently-fallen sheet of snow, crisp and white, 
lit far up and far down by a hundred gas-lamps, 
coldly flickering the drafts that force themselves 
under the glass globes—look like all things else 
to-night, superlatively, disagreeably frigid. Even 
the stars seems like illuminated icicles pointing 
downward from the great black roof above. Heat 
has forsaken the earth ; cold is reigning supreme. 
The stages, on the boxes of which the drivers sit 
muffled up to the chin, their whole thought and 
attention given to how best to avoid freezing, 
rattle harshly by. Nevertheless I prefer walking 
to riding. It is just twelve blocks from my board- 
ing-house to the Grand Central Depot, whither I 
am bound, and that distance I am firmly resolved 
I will traverse without the aid of stage, hack, or 
coupé. Before I have walked as far as Thirty- 
fifth street, my face has grown so cold, I verily 
believe that by the time I reach the depot it will 
be quite frozen, and yet I stolidly adhere to my 
purpose and refuse to enter any conveyance; I am 
not willing to have my feet benumbed as well as 
my nose, so of the two evils I choose the least and 
plod determinedly onward, beating against the 
wind that blows more fiercely, more coldly the 
further north I go. 





Now and then I meet a pedestrian coming 
down, the hurricane at his: back aiding him as 
much as.it is hindering me. These venturesome 
individuals who, like myself, are daring old Win- 
ter to do his worst, are invariably men. Women 
are not apt to indulge in promenades when the 
thermometer is at zero and a gale blowing at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. I have just crossed 
Fortieth street, am passing along by the massive 
graystone reservoir, the Egyptian architecture of 
which seems strangely out of place in this arctic 
atmosphere. The climbing vines clinging to its 
sloping wall are coated with ice and snow which 
sparkles in the unsteady gas-light. 

Suddenly I am jostled by a black figure that I, 
with my head well down in the teeth of the gale, 
do not notice until it comes roughly against me, 
Looking up I discover, notwithstanding my idea 
that the gentler sex does not ‘‘ walk abroad’’ at 
such seasons, it is-a woman. I see that she is 
rather tall, dressed in black, shabbily, I think, 
and am about to pass on, concluding she is the 
worse for liquor, as, alas! too many women often 
are in these days, and has staggered against me, 
when I am surprised by a voice, sounding sweet 
and ladylike even in this rough blast, begging my 
pardon. 

‘**Excuse me, sir,’’ she says. That is all; but 
there is an indefinable charm in the tired voice, 
the accent and tone of which isso pure and gen- 
tle. Involuntarily I draw my hand from my 
pocket and raise my hat in acknowledgment. 

I cannot resist the impulse to turn and look 
after her; and it is well that I do. Before she 
has gone three steps she. staggers again, and is 
about falling. Stepping quickly to her side I am 
just in time to prevent her. It is only a momen- 
tary faintness, for she is quite herself again in an 
instant.. My suspicions as to her soberness are 
obliterated. There is not the slightest odor of 
malt or spirits about her, and I am fully aware 
that no one in the condition I supposed was hers 
can apologize in a voice so convincingly sober 
and so sweetly polite. 

** You are ill!’’ I say, with one arm still aboit 
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her to support her trembling figure. ‘‘ Will you 
allow me to assist you to where you are going ?”’ 

. Boreas catches my words, and carries them with 
him down the avenue. I repeat them in a voice 
that in a drawing-room would seem little less than 
a roar. 

I bend my ear down so as not to miss her an- 
swer. 

‘*You are very kind,’’ she says. 
live far from here; if you’ll kindly walk with me 
I shall be greatly obliged.’’ 

It is the same low, sweet voice that a moment 
ago begged my pardon, and yet, as she takes my 
proffered arm, I am guilty of wondering—how 
apt we are to judge the weak and unprotected !— 
whether she is not one of those against whom 
Solomon warned us when he said: ‘‘ For the lips 
of a strange woman drop as a honey-comb, and her 
mouth is smoother than oil; but her end is bitter 
as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword.”’ 

Nevertheless her lips drop no more honey until 
we have together wended our way slowly, for she 
seems very weak, at least four blocks from where 
we met at the reservoir, and have stopped before 
a dingy house with a very high stoop, with clumsy 
cast-iron railings at each side. 

I help her up the steps and ask her if I shall 
ring the bell. She nods her head, and I doas I 
am bid. As she stands there, the wind sweeping 
around the corner playing rudely with her scanty 
shawl and thin dress, I see that she is shivering. 
Her face is veiled, and as yet I have not had a 
glimpse of her features, Whether she is pretty or 
homely, fair-skinned or pock-marked, blonde or 
brunette, I know not. That she is young her 
voice has already told me. For fully two long 
minutes we st.ind on the stoop in the biting night 
air; then the door is opened, and a dim light 
from the hall gas-pendant shows a tall, thin, old- 
maidish woman, standing in the passage with her 
hand upon the door-knob. She has a little square 
shawl wrapped tightly across her breast to protect 
her from the cold which she knew she must face, 
and which is now rushing into her house as a be- 
sieging army that has suddenly gained admission 
to a besieged city. 

‘*O, it’s you !’’ says the woman, sharply, as she 
discovers my companion ; ‘‘ come in quick, before 
the house gets like an ice-box.’’ 

The girl steps into the doorway, and as she 
does so a gust of wind catches her veil and lifts 
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it from her face, across which the dim light fall- 
ing for an instant reveals what I believe to be the 
most beautiful features I have ever looked on. 
Her eyes are large, and I think blue; great baby 
eyes, I imagine them to be, though I only get a 
glimpse. A small pink mouth, perfect in shape, 
and a clearly-cut Greek nose. Her hair, I can 
see, is light, and her complexion quite soft and 
fair. All this I take in in the instant her face is 
uncovered. Then she hastily pulls her veil back 
to its place, and turning her back to the light I 
can see only the outline of her darkly-draped 
figure. 

‘*T thank you very kindly,” she says, and there 
is even more of thanks in her tone than in her 
words. ‘*I donot know howI should have got 
home without you. And now I bid you good- 
evening.”’ 

That is all. I raise my hat, and running down 
the steps hear the hall door closed behind me. 
Now as I walk toward the depot, I have quite for- 
gotten my benumbed nose and ears in the excite- 
ment of this episode. I thoroughly despise myself 
for having had even the least distrust of this fair 
girl, and acknowledge that we are far too prone to 
suspect faults rather than virtues. At the first 
street lamp I stop, and poking my hand beneath 
the thicknesses of my greatcoat and my shooting- 
jacket, I draw out my watch. It is just two 
minutes of eight; the train starts at 8.05. Un- 
mindful of the cold, which fifteen minutes ago 
filled my mind, I hurry on. 

As I enter the waiting-room of the Hudson 
River Railroad, the clock tells me that I have just 
one minute to spare. There are several others 
like myself, as there always are, who arrive at the 
last moment, and who make a rush for the ticket- 
office together, all joining their voices in demand 
for tickets, each for a different station, making 
such a Babel that the ticket agent is unable to un- 
derstand them, and so gives the Yonkers man a 
ticket for Tarrytown, and the Tarrytown man a 
ticket for’ Riverdale. At last, however, after 
thirty seconds I succeed in making him under- 
stand that I wish to go to Traddington, and am 
given a ticket therefor. The gong strikes its 
final warning note. The brakesman on the plat- 
form of the last car pulls a rope that tinkles a bell 
in the engineer’s cab, then there is a short, sharp 
whistle from the engine, and I, rushing madly 
through the door, followed by my fellow-belated 
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travellers, spring on the back platform just as the 
train is beginning to move. On entering the 
smoking-car, which is quite warm and tobacco- 
scented, and therefore comfortable and pleasant, 
I see that it is not more than half full, and so 
have no trouble whatever in finding an unoccu- 
pied seat. Isit down and peer out of the window. 
The train is rushing on now quite rapidly, far 
more rapidly than it should within the built-up 
portions of the city. Suddenly, with a shriek, it 
dashes into the tunnel; and now, as nothing is to 
be seen without, save now and then, when a lan- 
tern gives a momentary gleam as we dart past, a 
glimpse of the damp, dripping walls, I turn my 
attention to the interior, settle myself down 
snugly in one corner of the seat, and for the next 
half-hour devote myself to a fragrant Havana, and 
allow my thoughts to take what turn they will. 
I am still marvelling on that Shakspearian couplet 
which came to my mind as I was beating against 
the fierce wind on my way to the depot. I have 


been very strongly tempted to ingratitude lately, 
‘‘unkind ingratitude,’’ as the English bard aptly 
calls it; but I have, with much self-sacrifice, got 
the better of the temptation, and am now on my 


way to be ‘‘ grateful’’ and to be bored. My dis- 
position is of that unseciable type that has no 
desire for the making of new friends. Old ones 
I have in abundance, quite enough, I fancy, for 
all purposes, and so I am not anxious to be thrown 
among a houseful of people entirely unknown to 
me, with whom it will be my duty to be on good 
terms, and to whom I shall be expected to be as 
agreeable as I know how. Such, however, is the 
fate in store for me, and for the sake of gratitude 
I am accepting it calmly, heroically. 

John Scarborough is an Englishman ; a wealthy, 
gentlemanly, patriotic, and somewhat prejudiced 
native of Great Britain, with as kindly, generous 
a nature as any wan, in times ancient or times 
modern, of whatsoever nationality under the sun, 
has ever possessed. Full well I know this gene- 
rosity. 

I am thinking now of how less than a year ago 
it was he that saved my name and my fortune 
from going the way so many names and such large 
fortunes went. It was his check, given freely 
when I was in sore distress, that was my salva- 
tion; and now, when he invites me to spend the 
Christmas holidays at his house, asks me as a 
favor to come and see his place and make the ac- 





quaintance of his wife, must not I be ungrateful 
to refuse ? 

When he came to America, two years ago last 
September, he invested quite largely in stocks, 
and I, having the good fortune to be selected his 
broker, thus made his acquaintance ; an acquaint 
ance that soon grew into a friendship which bids 
fair to be firm and lasting. 

It is a quarter past nine when the train, just 
twelve minutes behind time, slows down at Trad- 
dington station. As I step off on to the plat- 
form, exchanging the snug warmness of the car 
for the bleak coldness of the open country, I find 
that it is a platform, and little more. There is an 
apology for a ticket-office and waiting-room, to 
be sure, but then it is nothing to compare with 
what such a corporation as the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company should 
have. 

‘* Please, sir,’’ says a diminutive specimen of 
the genus groom, in a long overcoat and shining 
brass buttons, stepping up to me, with his fore- 
finger raised to his cockaded hat, ‘‘is this Mr. 
Bowclarc?’’ with a tremendous emphasis on the 
first syllable. 

‘*Yes, I am Mr. Beauclerc,’’ I respond, pro- 
nouncing my name, of which I am rather proud, 
as correctly as it is possible for an American to 
utter the least bit of French. 

‘«The dog-cart from Scarborough House is 
waiting for you, sir,’’ and then, pointing to my 
portmanteau, which is just discernible a few steps 
away, ‘‘is that your luggage, sir? If you'll give 
me your check I'll have it taken up.” 

After fumbling in my pockets for a second or 
two I bring forth a check, which I give to the 
obsequious man servant, and then step across the 
platform around the waiting-room to where I see 
the dog-cart lamps shedding their impartial ra- 
diance alike over the mean bare-of-paint boards 
of the station and the noble trunks of a row of 
tall, kingly poptars across the road. The driver 
is sitting up straight and stiff, as becomes a well- 
conducted person of his profession, while the 
horse, a fine, large gray, with check-rein well 
tightened, in a manner that would bring down 
kind, gentle, humane Mr. Bergh’s wrath in a tor- 
rent were he here, is impatiently pawing the hard 
earth and saying, as well as a horse can, poor 
beast, ‘‘ Let us be off !’’ 

As I take my seat beside the driver, with an 








idea that a closed carriage would have been more 
comfortable than this high open one, and pull up 
the warm seal robes about me, I see far away 
down the line the red lantern on the rear plat- 
form of the train which brought me thus far 
growing gradually less and less, as the engineer 
with full steam up is hurrying on in the eager hope 
of regaining his lost twelve minutes, 

Then my portmanteau is lifted in behind, the 
groom springs lightly to his place, the gray at the 
first sign from the decorous driver steps spiritedly 
away, and a moment later we are bowling briskly 
along a country road. The wind has gone down 
considerably, and, though it is still blowing, there 
is no anger in it, no ‘‘ unkindness,”’ as the poet 
* has it; its fury has, it seems, blown itself out. 
The air is, however, quite cold, but the robes are 
ample, and I am not in the least uncomfortable. 

The horses’ hoofs beat a lively tattoo on the 
frozen ground as we spin on at a brisk trot past 
long stretches of rail fencing, on the top bars of 
which the snow is glinting spotlessly white in the 
starlight. Then through dark, gloomy woods, 
where the tall trees with their gaunt, bare branches 
sway dismally back and forth in the wind witha 
sighing, moaning sound, that is far from being 
conducive to jollity. 

Coming out into the open again we thunder 
over a narrow wooden bridge which stretches 
across a frozen stream, whose bed lies cosily down 
in a valley, and then go bobbing up a not very 
steep hill. 

The lamps now throw their radiance . over 
hedgerows instead of rail fences, and I know by: 
this that we are-nearing a residence. 

Presently we turn off to the right, whirl quickly 
around a small lodge, the outline of which is de- 
cidedly Gothic, pass in between two heavy wrought- 
iron gates, and then roll on smoothly up a well- 
graded avenue, under great towering beeches and 
chestnuts, whose topmost branches greet each other 
in friendly embrace. 

In the distance I see the lights of Scarborough 
House, and a few moments later the dog-cart 
stops in front of the hall door, which is swung 
hospitably open, and I, stepping down, run up 
the broad stone steps, and go in at the wide 
portal. 

‘he butler announces me with the usual cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, as I, having taken off 
my greatcoat in the hall, enter the drawing-room. 
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There are several people sitting about in even- 
ing dress, all of whom look up as I make my 
appearance. Then a tall, thin man, with a lighc 
mustache, whom I recognize as my host, Scar- 
borough, rises and comes toward me. 

‘* How are you, Beauclerc ?’’ he says; ‘‘ awfully 
glad to see you. Train was a little late, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘*A few minutes,’’ I reply, taking his proffered 
hand. 

‘* Beastly cold out, isn’t it? Almost too cold 
for outside riding ; but then I thought you wouldn’t 
care to be cooped up in the brougham.’’ 

‘*The ride was very pleasant, I assure you. 
Americans are more used to such weather than 
Englishmen, you know.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so. Come,’’ he says, leading 
me across the room toward the fireplace, where a 
coal fire is burning brightly in a dog-grate, ‘I 
fancy, though, you don’t mind warming up, eh?” 

A gentleman, rather short and stout, with a 
very red face, and a bald crown, over which, for 
appearance sake, he has brushed a few straggling 
locks of hair, sits with his feet on the fender. A 
few steps away two ladies, one very fair and very 
stout, with a face too chubby to be pretty, and 
one rather slight and dark-complected, with spark- 
ling, almost wicked, black eyes, and bright red 
lips, are playing backgammon. 

To these I am of course introduced. The gen- 
tleman’s name is Condert, the dark lady is his 
wife, and the fair lady is she of whom I have 
heard so much—Mrs. Scarborough. 

** You see,’’ says the latter, with a smile, ‘‘ our 
party is not very large yet; most of them come 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*I was led to suppose,’’ I reply, ‘‘that you 
had quite a houseful, and I can’t say that I am 
disappointed. I would much sooner be the man 
that arrived first at the dinner party, than the 
one who didn’t get there until dinner was wait- 
ing.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ puts in Scarborough, ‘‘I forgot 
that you were of that retiring disposition. How- 
ever, I dare say we'll bring you out. We've a 
very pleasant girl coming that I’m sure you'll fall 
in love with—Mary Earlcliff. Don’t you think 
he’ll be charmed with Mary, Joe?’’ he asked, 
turning to Mr. Condert. 

«Sure to be, sure to be,” replies that gentle- 
tleman,- with confidence; while I cannot help 
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thinking that he knows nothing at all about it, 


and make up my mind that I will not fall in love 
with Miss Earlcliff out of mere spite. 

‘She is an English girl, you know,” says Mrs. 
Scarborough, who is English herself, ‘‘and is of 
course charming.”’ 

‘« A natural consequence ?”’ I ask, laughing. 

‘¢ Certainly.”’ 

‘*T have taken you off at two points,’’ says Mrs. 
Condert, who seems as unsociable as myself, and 
has not yet offered a remark; ‘‘ will you kindly 
play ?”’ ' 

So the ladies go on with their game, while we 
gentlemen talk of the country, the city, the prices 
of stocks, and the prospects of trade, until the 
butler makes his appearance and announces that 
supper is served. 

The ladies decline to partake of any refresh- 
ment, so we gentlemen leave them to their own 
devices, and retire to the supper-room, where we 
regale ourselves with cold meats and salads, and 
then sit for an hour sipping brandy and water and 
smoking cigars. . 

When at last I have retired to rest, and am 
snugly wrapped in downy quilts, try as I will I 
cannot fall into a peaceful sleep. No sooner do I 
close my eyes than visions of the woman I met, 
radiant in all the beauty that moment’s glimpse 
indelibly imprinted on my memory, rises up before 
me. Now she is struggling in the hurrying eddies 
of a black whirlpool, from which I am vainly try- 
ing to free her; now she is cowering under the 
ill-treatment of the person who opened the door 
to admit her to the dingy place she called home; 
and then again she is shivering in the cold wind 
that plays pranks with her scant garments. 

Dryden, I think it is, who says, 

“ Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes.” 

My fancy to-night then must be extraordinarily 
active ; for the dreams are both many and complex. 
At last, however, near morning, I think it must 
be, when, I suppose, the lobster, the tongue, and 
the boned turkey have been digested, my dreams 
assume a more pleasant character, and no longer 
disturb my rest. To be sure the fair stranger is 
still with me, but she is peacefully resting in my 
arms, her head is lying contentedly on my shoul- 
der, and her sweet face is smiling sweetly, lovingly 
up to mine. I am in no hurry that this dream 
should cease, and am almost tempted to quarrel 
with the sunshine when it comes intrusively into 
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my chamber, peeping between the heavy curtains, 
and falling across the floor to my bed, where it 
sets in a blaze the polished brass tubing. 

Going down stairs half an hour later, I find Mr, 
Condert in the library, his gold-rimmed glasses 
astride his nose, reading the Zrzdune. 

The library at Scarborough House is a bright, 
cheery room, decorated in olive green and gold, 
with furniture and fittings of rich old-oak. 

‘*Good morning, Beauclerc,’’ Mr. Condert says, 
dropping his paper to his knee as I enter; ‘‘ you’re 
an early riser, I see, like myself.’’ 

‘*Early!’’ I exclaim, glancing at the clock on 
the mantel shelf, which indicates ten minutes of 
nine, ‘‘ rather late, I should say.” 

‘Late! Not a bit of it. Why, no one here, 
except myself, ever thinks of coming down stairs 
before ten.”’ 

**What a lazy set you must be!’’ I say, laugh- 
ing, and taking a seat by a table on which lie 
several books. I pick up one, which proves to be 
a photograph album, and begin to look through 
it. Mr. Condert, however, does not seem inclined 
to go on reading. 

‘*Beauclerc is a French name,’’ he says, 
‘*like my own. I suppose you are of French de- 
scent.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I reply, looking up from the pictures 
of two English officers in full regimentals, ‘‘ my 
ancestors were Huguenots, I believe.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! Protestants, eh? Well, I think the 
Conderts were always Catholics, that is, up to the 
last generation ; but as for myself, I don’t believe 
much of anything in that line. Darwin and Hux- 
ley are far ahead of the old-fogyish priests and 
parsons with their worn-out superstitious ideas.’’ 

Such, then, were Mr. Condert’s opinions. I 
make no reply, beyond a simple, ‘‘ Do you think 
so?’’ and go on turning the leaves of the album. 

Suddenly my eyes fall on a photograph of a 
young lady with fair hair, which immediately re- 
calls to me the subject of my dreams. She is 
rather fuller-faced, however, but there is still that 
transcendent beauty which I noticed in my chance 
acquaintance. Of course I am interested, and 
inquisitive to know who it is. 

‘* Will you kindly tell me this lady’s name, if 
you happen to know?’’ I ask of Mr. Condert, 
rising and stepping towards him, book in hand. 
As he sees which it is I designate, his florid com- 
plexion grows a shade brighter, and I notice that 
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the hand which has taken hold of one corner of 
the book trembles nervonsly. 

“Tt is, ah! confound it, I ought to know, but 
I’m blessed if I don’t forget her name; some re- 
lation to Scarborough,’’ he says, and then pushes 
the album back to me. 

I go with it to the table again, very much dis- 
satisfied with this meagre and hesitatingly-given 
information. 

Then my companion rises. 

‘« Excuse me,”’ he says, still nervously, ‘I will 
be back in a few minutes. Would you”’ (handing 
me the paper) ‘‘ like to see the Z7ibune ?”’ 

I thank him, and he goes hastily out. I am 
exceedingly puzzled by his strange behavior, and 
am now more than ever interested in this photo- 
graph, which resembles so strikingly the woman I 
assisted to her home last evening. 


We are all in the drawing-room, waiting for 
dinner. Dick Earlcliff and his sister Mary, two 


young fellows who are very great friends, and 
who persist in continually laughing at their own 
feeble jokes, and a buxom widow, inclined to flirt 
with one and all of the gentlemen of the party, 


arrived this afternoon. 

Abcut an hour ago they made their entrance, 
both the brougham and the dog-cart having been 
required to bring them over from Traddington. 
During the sixty minutes of their residence here 
they have changed travelling suits for dinner 
dress, and are now so attired; the ladies exhib- 
iting their bare necks and arms, and each of the 
gentlemen a separate study in black and white. 
It has fallen to my lot to take. Miss Earlcliff in to 
dinner. A tall, slender girl she is, with light 
wavy hair, and certainly very young; scarcely 
eighteen, I should say, but I find her bright and 
talkative, and were it not for the resolve I made 
on first hearing her name and what was expected 
of me, I should most certainly feel inclined to 
‘* fall in love with her.’’ 

‘*Mr. Scarborough has a lovely place, I think,” 
she says, pleasantly. 

“«Yes,’’ I reply, ‘I have seen very little of it 
yet, but what I have seen is absolutely charming. 
He has excellent taste; the furnishing and decora- 
tion is worthy of an artist.” 

‘‘Oh, but you give him credit for too much 
when you say that. Now, would you believe it, 
he didn’t choose one thing, as far as I know, in 





the whole house, unless it was the billiard tables. 
His sister selected everything. What she doesn’t 
know about decorative art isn’t worth knowing.” 

‘*His sister !’’ I exclaim, ‘‘I never knew he 
had a sister. Does she live at home ?”’ 

‘*No, she is not at home now; she’’ (hesita- 
tingly )—*‘ well, I think she is in England, I am 
not quite sure.”’ 

At this moment the butler enters. We all look 

toward him expectantly ; we are quite sure that he 
has come to announce dinner, and as many of us, 
especially the new arrivals, are feeling rather hun- 
gry, this appearance is quite welcome. When, 
however, he fails to make the desired announce- 
ment, and we find he has only come in quest of 
‘Scarborough, who follows him somewhat quickly 
from the room, we are all much disappointed, and 
return to our conversations with diminished in- 
terest. 
The subject of Scarborough’s sister is not taken 
up again, our surmises as to the cause of the delay 
(eight o’clock is the dinner-hour, and it is now 
quarter of nine) having effectually swamped it. 

Five minutes later the chief meal of the day is 
announced ; but as the host has not returned, Mrs. 
Condert falls to one of the facetious young men, 
who otherwise would have been to the necessity 
of escorting his appreciative chum, who now, fool- 
ishly smiling at his thoughts, brings up the end of 
the procession as we troop across the hall to the 
great dining-room, with its stamped leather hang- 
ings, its rich, red mahogany furniture, and its 
massive stone chimney-piece. 

When dinner is about half over, Scarborough 
comes in and takes his seat; but his generally 
pleasan t face is clouded and his whole manner is 
nervous and excited. He scarcely speaks during 
the whole meal, and after the ladies have with- 
drawn, even though he tries to be jocular and tell 
a pleasant anecdote or two, it is evident there is 
something that troubles him which he is vainly 
endeavoring to conceal. 

Nor does this condition of our host pass off with 
the day; it is the same the next morning at break- 
fast, the same at lunch, and the same at dinner, 
notwithstanding it is Christmas Eve, and every 
one else is in the best humor possible. 

There is no one in the house, I think, who does 
not notice it, and I am quite sure Mrs. Scarbo- 
rough is much annoyed by it. Indeed, I over- 
heard them conversing alone just before dinner, 
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and the conversation proved she is as much in the | | 


dark as any of us as to the cause, and is very angry 
that her lord and master will not divulge the secret 
to her confiding heart. 

‘*It does not concern you in the least, Emily,’’ 
he says, his frown darkening as he stands with his 
back to the fire in the hall. 
book in the library, which is not three steps away, | 
and cannot help hearing him, especially as he 
speaks rather loudly). ‘I am very much trou- 
bled and vexed, and scarcely know how to act ; 


but you cannot aid me, and it is much better that | 


you know nothing of the cause.’’ 

**You are very unkind, John,” 
ing. ‘* You do not know how I could aid you, 
and I think you might at least tell me what it is 
about.”’ 

‘*T shall tell you nothing.” 

At which words, spoken firmly, Mrs. Scar- 
borough turns and walks angrily away, while her 
husband still stands with his hands under his 
coat-tails, looking intently at the tiles in the hall 
floor, his forehead contracted in deep thought. 

During the two days I have been in the house, 
Mrs. Condert’ has been extremely sociable, at 
which, when I remember her cold, icy manner on | 
the evening of my arrival, I am much astonished. 
I notice, however, that it is generaJly when her 
husband is out of sight that she ventures to 
address me, and have come to the conclusion that 
it must be that he is very jealous of her, and that 
she is much afraid of him. 


(I am hunting for a | 


she says, pout- | 


| «mT here,’’ she says, with a charming smile, ‘‘sit 
| there, Mr. Beauclerc, and give me just ten minutes’ 
chat, won’t you ?”’ 

I say something about it being a pleasure, and 
| she goes on in her merry, clear voice. She is an 

American, the only American lady in the party ; 
| and a true type of the American society woman: 
| gay, conscienceless, charming. 

‘‘I’m so glad to get to see you to-night, and 
| have a chance to speak to you before Mr. Condert 
appears. He’s awfully jealous, you know; so I 
| never talk to any gentleman when he’s about ; it 
| pleases him, and that’s all I care for, you know.’ 

** May I ask why you care so much to please 
/ him?” I inquire. ‘I shouldn’t think from ap- 
| pearances, begging your pardon, that you were 
such a very devoted wife.” 

**Oh, I am; I’m awfully devoted’’ (dropping 
her voice to a whisper); ‘I’m devoted to him 
now; when he’s gone I’m going to marry some 
nice young man—like you.”’ 

I smile as best I can with a terrible racket going 
on inside my head, and thank her kindly for the 
compliment. 

** Do you know anything about the ‘ mysterious 
gloom ?’”’ she asks, at last, when she has finished 
telling me how she married the old gentleman— 
she thus speaks of her consort—for his means, 
and not his good looks. 

**Tdonot,’’ I reply, rather interested. 
you ladies fathomed its depths?”’ . 

‘©Oh, dear, yes! We know all about it. Mr. 


| 
| 


‘“* Hav’n’t 





This evening, the night before Christmas, I am 
suffering considerably from a headache, which I 


its share to increase. 


I therefore excuse myself, 
and leaving the gentlemen, go alone into the | 


drawing-room among the ladies. It is not every | 
gentleman of a “retiring disposition” like my own, 
that would thus beard the lion in his den; but I | 
am comparatively well acquainted with all, and | 
have very little hesitancy in opening the door, 
and by my manly presence interrupting their | 
gossip. 

Mrs. Condert, her dark eyes sparkling, is on 
her feet in an instant. 


me, and cannot imagine why she wishes to speak 
tome. I cross the room and take a seat on the 


ottoman at her side, which she kindly pushes for- 
ward for me. 


She is very pretty, I say | 
to myself, as I see her smiling and beckoning to | 


Scarborough don’t open his mouth to the old 
gentleman, so you see he’s angry at him to begin 


see he believes my husband and his wife to have 
been flirting, and he’s as jealous as ever he can 
| be; that’s what its all about. There! don’t you 


| thank me for telling you? For my part I don’t 


care how much the old gentleman flirts, dear old 
soul! so he leaves me all his property when he 


| dies.”’ 


This explanation is not very assuring to me; 
nevertheless I do not think it necessary to inform 
| the dashing matron that such is the case, and 
accept it as the correct solution of the great pro- 

blem. As the rest of the men begin to come 

straggling in, Mrs. Condert leaves me seated on 

the ottoman by myself, and goes off to sit lonely 
_and dejected in one corner awaiting her husband’s 
| entrance, a picture of wifely devotion. 
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It is not long before I slip away, my headache 
becoming almost unbearable ; and taking a candle 
from the hall table, light it, and start up to my | 
room. I stumble on up the broad stairway with | 
its great, flat, polished oak steps, cross the land- | 
ing, dim and ghostly now, lit only by my glim- 
mering candle and the moonbeams which fall pale 
and blue through a large stained window, embla- 
zoned with the monograms and arms of our host 
and his family. Then as I go up to the corridor 
above, where a few candles in brackets are casting 
grim shadows, I think I detect a rustling sound 
near me. I am not naturally nervous or cowardly, 
but the dark and gloomy surroundings and my 
aching head seem to combine to unnerve me for the 
moment, and I find myself trembling violently. 
Suddenly I start back with a short, hoarse shriek, 
as a figure, white as the new-fallen snow, darts 
past me, and is in a second lost in the darkness of 
the corridor. As I step back my foot turns under 
me, and I fall headlong on the floor. I am can- 
scious for an instant of a sharp pain running up 
my right leg, and then a great blackness drops 
down asacurtain before me, and I know no more. 


A sprained ankle is by no means a pleasant 
companion, and when accompanied with a ner- 
vous headache its desirability is not enhanced. 
All Christmas day I lie on a lounge in my room, 
unable to read, not caring to talk, and heartily 
wishing I could banish the apparition of the cor- 
ridor from my mental vision, where it persists in 
framing itself. 

I am not so superstitious as to believe in ghosts, 
so I dismiss all supposition that such was the white 
figure; I am quite sure it was no one of the ladies, 
for I had just left them all in the drawing-room ; 
and what one of the servants should be doing in 
such attire in that part of the house at such an 
hour is beyond my comprehension. Try as I 
will, I am unable to account for it, except that it 
was a myth formed by my own diseased imagina- 
tion, and due entirely to the nervous headache 
from which I was and am suffering. 








The week has dragged six of its long, thoroughly 
tiresome, disagreeable children, at least so they | 
seem to me, after it, and now it is the last day of | 
the old year. 

I am able to go down stairs with the help of a 
cane, and have this morning taken up a position 
on the library sofa. 


Some of the guests have gone by this. The 
widow and the two facetious young men have de- 
parted ; Mr. and Mrs. Condert, Dick, and Mary 
Earlcliff, are still here. 

Miss Earlcliff is very kind, and does her best to 
make my long days of hobbling about the house 
and reclining on lounges agreeable. 

‘*Have you ever seen the album ?”’ she says to 
me this morning, as she sits near the table on 
which it lies, and looks searchingly about to find 


something to amuse her charge, for such indeed 
| she seems to consider me. 


Scarborough is at the window reading the 
Herald, and Mr. Condert is sitting opposite him, 
as usual deeply interested in the weighty editorials 
of Jay Gould’s sheet. They have to a degree 
made up their differences, and are on rather good 
terms again. 

‘*T have seen it,’’ reply I to the lady’s question, 
**but that is all. I should very much like to look 
over it with you, and have you name the photo- 
graphs.’’ 

So she brings her chair alongside the sofa, and 
we begin looking over the pictures together; she 
naming them as far as she can, and she seems to 
know nearly all of the Scarborough family’s rela- 
tives and friends. 

Presently we come to the officers in regimentals, 
who I am told are Scarborough and his brother. 
I am very anxious now to get to the photo of the 
young lady who so interested me, who so resem- 
bled my chance acquaintance; but as we turn 
to the page on which it was, I find the space 
empty. 

**Oh, it has been taken out,’’ say I, disappoint- 
edly. ‘I should have liked so much to have 
known who it was.”’ 

‘‘Let me see if I can remember,’’ says Miss 
Earlcliff, biting her pretty little red lip. 

‘-T asked Mr. Condert who it was, once,’’ I 
say, ‘‘imaybe he will remember. He said he 
thought it a relative of Mr. Scarborough’s,”’ so I 
turn to the gentleman with the vague ideas of 
religion, and ask: ‘* Condert, you remember that 
photo I asked you about, don’t you? I see its 
gone now. Can you give Miss Earlcliff an idea 
who it was?’ 

Mr. Condert’s face reddens just as it did be- 
fore ; this time, I think, more than on the pre- 
vious occasion, 

**T have no recollection of it whatever,’’ he 
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says, shortly, and tries to hide his blushing coun- 
tenance behind the Z7zbune’s spacious pages. 

‘Let me see where it was, please,’’ says our 
host, laying down his paper and reaching for the 
book. 


person of middle age. He no sooner sees the 
empty space than his brow darkens, as it so often 
does nowadays, it seems, and he hands it hastily 
back. 

‘*T should like to. know very much,’’ he adds, 
sharply, ‘‘ who removed that picture. I consider 
it highly unmannerly in him or her, whoever it 
may have been.”’ 

No one says a word. Mr. Condert clears his 
throat ; his face has assumed a color between pur- 
ple and turkey-red. Still he seems intent on his 
paper. 

We do not venture to ask who the photograph 
represented, but go on looking at those that follow. 
When Mr. Scarborough has become interested 
again in the morning news, or seemingly inter- 
ested, my companion leans over and whispers, 
‘Tt was his sister.”’ 

That is all, but it fills me with curiosity, and so 
when it’ happens we are alone together in the 
afternoon, sitting in the same room, I ask her to 
tell me why Scarborough is so sensitive on the 
subject, and inquire if she noticed the narrow 
escape Mr. Condert had from an apopletic fit, and 
this is what she tells me: 

John Scarborough, his newly-married wife, and 
his half-sister Caroline, a very lovely, highly- 
cultured girl, came to America two years ago. It 
was merely a whim of the man to live for a few 
years here in America, and become acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the ‘ natives.’’ 
He knew several English families that were living 
here, the Consul at New York and others, and he 
was very intimate with Joseph Condert, who he 
had met several years before while travelling on 
the Continent. Soon after their arrival Condert 
showed a fondness for Caroline, and as he was 
wealthy and of a good family, notwithstanding his 
age Scarborough made no objections to his fre- 
quent visits, and indeed encouraged him, thinking 
that his sister was rather pleased than otherwise. 
In spite of her great beauty, she had never been 
deeply in love, though at home in England several 
had aspired to her hand, all of whom had been 
duly repulsed. It appears she was not aware of 


| Condert’s presumption until he actually proposed, 


| 


| 


and then she refused him point blank. 
This brought down her brother’s wrath. He 


| was generally very indulgent to his sister, who 


| was much younger than himself, but her seeming 
I point out the place beside a lady-like-looking | 





encouragement of his friend only to refuse him at 
the last raised his temper, and he made use of 
some very angry words. His wife, who is of a 
jealous nature, and had always been envious of 
his love for Caroline, now took sides against her, 
and urged the necessity of forcing her to consent. 
This the Englishman decided to do, and told her 
positively that she must marry Condert. He left 
no alternative, little thinking but that when she 
found it was his command as well as his wish, his, 
her brother’s, who had fed her and clothed her 
since childhood, she would consent. 

She, however, positively refused to yield. To 
marry a man so much older than herself, a man 
whose ideas were so near infidelity (she is a de- 
vout Churchwoman), and a man who was willing 
to marry her if she were forced to it, one who, 
when he saw she did not love him, had not man- 
fully refused to press his suit, was highly distaste- 
ful, and she resolved under no conditions to 
submit. : 

Hastily packing her trunks with everything she 
owned, she hurried away, unknown to her brother; 
and notwithstanding diligent search was made, de- 
tectives sent all over the country, and investiga- 
tions made to ascertain whether she had crossed 
to England, not the slightest clue was ever found, 
and not a word heard from the runaway girl. 
Condert expressed his great sorrow that it was 
through him the affliction had come to Scar- 
borough; but that gentleman magnanimously 
refused to hear any apologies; and though he 
mourned greatly, for in truth he loved his sister 
fondly, yet his intimacy with Condert did not in 
the least diminish. Six months after, he who had 
been so unsuccessful in this love affair wedded the 
dark-eyed lady who is now with him at Scarbo- 
rough House, and who is so devotedly attached to 
his money. 

That is the story, and it is seldom referred to 
by any one in Scarborough’s presence. In spite 
of his friendliness for Condert at the time of this 
sad occurrence, now he seems to blame him, and 
at the least mention of his sister’s name, or of any- 
thing relating to her, he seems for the time unable 
to address his red-faced little friend with civility. 
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The bells of Traddington village have mourn- 
fully tolled the old year out, have joyfully chimed 
the new year in. The clocks stationed in the 
several rooms of Scarborough House have each 
tinkled their farewell to the departing December, 
and their welcome to the coming January. With- 
out, the snow is falling. In great feathery flakes 
it floats down through the darkness, forming at 
the same time a funereal shroud for the year gone, 
and asoft white cloak for the infant year just born. 

My recent attack of nervous headache has left 
with me the plague of sleeplessness. Morpheus 
has fled from me, and will not be wooed back. 
Persistently he refuses to enfold me in his demo- 
cratic embrace. ‘To pass the long hours I deter- 
mine on reading, and so taking up my candle I 
limp down to the library in search of a book. 

I have entered, and am standing in the middle 
of the floor, before I notice that, though the lamps 
are out, the fire is blazing brightly in the grate, 
and before it sit Scarborough and a lady. 

Both the occupants of the room look up, startled 
as I enter. My host rises quickly. 


‘¢ What could have induced you, Beauclerc,’’ he 
says, sharply, in a tone of annoyance, ‘‘ to come 


here at this unseasonable hour? I would not have 
had this occur for worlds.”’ 

I am rather surprised at this confession, and 
now for the first time look at the lady who is still 
sitting calmly by the fire. For an instant I am so 
startled that I cannot hold my candle still, and so 
place it upon the table. It is, I am quite sure, 
the same woman that I met at the reservoir on my 
way to the depot nearly two weeks ago. Without 
doubt those are the same great blue eyes, the 
same ripe red lips; that is, beyond question, the 
same golden hair. The whole face, the whole 
figure tells me that these cannot be different 
persons. 

My face, I am sure, expresses my astonishment, 
for Scarborough says, quickly : 

‘*What is the matter? Are you surprised to 
see a strange lady here at this time of night? I 
suppose you are, and perhaps rightly. I will in- 
troduce you ; Carrie,’’ he says, turning to the lady, 
‘¢ let me make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. 
Beauclerc; this is my sister, Miss Scarborough.’ 

I look up as the young lady rises and extends 
her hand. She catches my eye, and I see that 
she recognizes me. 

‘«We have met before, I think,’’ I say, ‘‘ though 





I have never had the pleasure of an introduction.”’ 
She smiles, bows in a ladylike manner, and re- 
sumes her seat. 

‘Met before !’’ exclaims Scarborough, curiously. 
‘* Where, may I ask, did you ever meet my sister?’’ 

Then I go on to recount the occurrences of that 
blustery night, omitting all allusion to the poor 
appearance of the lady’s attire and residence. 

‘* Since you know that much,”’ says the brother, 
sitting down, and motioning for me to do the same, 
** you may as well know all.’’ 

He repeats the story related by Mary Earlcliff, 
and feeling that he would be annoyed at her should 
he know she had told it, I let him proceed. 

‘*Caroline has told me now where she has 
been,’’ he continues, admiringly. ‘She is a 
brave girl, Beauclerc, and now that I have her 
back, I honor her pluck in running away, on my 
honor Ido. Poor girl! she tried governing, its 
the English style, you know; when money fails, to 
become a governess is the correct thing. She 
boarded for six months at a farm-house in the 
country somewhere till all the search for her was 
over, and then she tried governing; but she tells 
me that at the end of three months the family went 
abroad, and so she was out of a berth. She tried 
everywhere to get another position; had been out 
after something of the kind the evening she met 
you. She had told me of that incident ; but of 
course I had no idea you were the fellow who so 
kindly helped her, and at last, when her money 
was nearly gone, and-she could see no way to 
make any more, she came back, like a dear good 
girl, t6 her brother, who was as glad as he could 
be to see her, you may be sure. 

‘* Well, Beauclerc,’’ he adds, his face darken- 
ing, ‘‘when she came back that night, the same 
night the Earlcliffs came, you remember I was 
called out of the room; she heard Condert was 
here, and of course wouldn’t have me let any one 
know she was in the house, not even Mrs. Scar- 
borough. She was never on very good terms with 
Emily, I’m afraid, were you Carrie? Well, never 
mind, we have her now, and I am happy, though 
Condert’s presence did annoy me at first. She 
comes down here every night, and we talk over 
old times after all are in bed, don’t we, Carrie? 
But just as soon as Mr. and Mrs. Condert have 
departed, Carrie is to be brought out, and there 
is to be great rejoicing ; a regular prodigal son 
affair, eh, Beauclerc !’’ 
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As Scarborough’s words cease there is the sound 
of footsteps crossing the dark hall, approaching 
the door, and then another candle preceding a 
man appears, and the next instant we are aware 
that Mr. Condert has come in. 

First he catches sight of my candle burning on 
the table, and then he discovers our three figures 
between him and the blaze of the grate. He 
stops suddenly, just as I did, staring astonishedly 
at us. 

In an instant he has seen Caroline, and is tot- 
tering back giddily, grasping at the doorknob for 
support. ‘To him she must seem as one risen from 
the dead. 

Scarborough goes toward him, and catches his 
hand to prevent him falling ; as he does so a card 
drops from it to the floor. As I step forward to 
see if I can be of any assistance, I look down at it. 
It has fallen face upwards; it is the missing pho- 
tograph ; the picture of Caroline Scarborough. 

A chair is placed for the man, and he sinks 
into it. 

‘* She is alive !’’ he murmurs, dazedly, ‘‘she is 
alive! she is alive !’’ 

I stoop down and pick up the photograph, 
which I lay on the table. 

Caroline has turned her face away, and is gazing 


| makes no sign, no movement. 
| instant passed out into the mysterious beyond. 


at the fire, nervously clasping together her thin, 
white hands. 

Mr. Condert’s mouth twitches for a moment, 
and his fingers draw themselves up convulsively. 

Then there is a gurgling sound in his throat, 
his head falls limply over on his shoulder, and his 
body slips half from the chair. 

Scarborough and I together lift him up; but he 
His soul in that 


Even now he has solved the great problem of the 
future, has seen how far short his ideas were of 
the truth. 


During the twelvemonth that follows, Scarbor- 
ough and I become very dear friends. It is, I 
think, because I am acquainted with this incident 
in his life. At any rate, I am invited to Scarbo- 
rough House on all occasions; nor do I make these 
frequent visits out of gratitude. Need I say there 
is an attraction there? Will any one wonder 


| that I am in love with Caroline, his noble, 


brave, heroic, beautiful sister? And is it neces- 


| sary for me to say that she has promised to 


me that which she refused poor, unfortunate Con- 
dert—her hand? that she has already given me 
her heart? 
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IX.—FREDERICK BUCKLEY. 


GRORGE SWAINE BUCKLEY, the last of the famous | 


Buckley’s Serenaders, so well known a quarter of 
a century ago, and the pioneers of negro min- 
strelsy, died a few months since at his home, at 
Quincy, Massachusetts. He played his last en- 
gagement in Philadelphia, but a few weeks pre- 
vious to his death. 

With him in the minstrel business were con- 
nected his brothers, R. Bishop Buckley, who died 
in 1867, and Frederick Buckley, famous as a vio- 
linist and song composer, the subject of this brief 
sketch. The Buckleys were all English by birth, 
and sons of James Buckley, a well-known musical 
director, and who managed the company. 

They first became known to the public in May, 


gave their. performances a peculiar celebrity. 


1843, when, as the Congo-Melodists, with an effi- 
cient company, they appeared at the old Tremont 
Theatre, Boston. Previous to this, in the same 
year, appeared the Virginia Serenaders, the first 
organized company of minstrels, at the circus in 
the Bowery, New York, under the leadership of 
Dan Emmett. The new idea was so successful 
that the business was speedily taken up by others, 
and they were soon followed by the Kentucky 
Minstrels, who appeared at the old National Thea- 
tre. But the Buckleys were the first to harmonize 
negro melodies, operatic choruses, etc. ; and being 
practical as well as theoretical musicians, they im- 
parted a charm and effect to Ethiopian airs which 
The 
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vocal efforts of their predecessors were marked by 
great crudity, and the introduction of harmony as 


a specialty met with abundant appreciation, and | 
was recognized as a long stride in the minstrel busi- 


ness. They were also the first to present to the 
public burlesques and travesties of popular operas. 


Their operatic spectacle of ‘‘ Cinderella’’ had the | 
In 1844 the | 


unprecedented run of six months. 
troupe assumed its legitimate appellatian of 
‘*Buckley’s,’’ and gave concerts which yielded 
fame and profit in all the principal cities of the 


country, making their principal location at 585 | 


Broadway, New York; but after a successful tour 
in Europe in 1860, they made Boston their per- 
manent stopping-place. 


tion in the troupe as leader of the orchestra, 
violin-soloist (in which he ranked very high, but 
few performers being his equals at that period), 


operatic music used by them. 
positions were very numerous, and included some 
of the most popular ballads of the day, and some 
of them very touching and beautiful, though his 
humorous songs were many. 


Even at this late day a number of his ballads | 


are familiar, and find a ready sale. Who does 
not know ‘‘I’d choose to be a Daisy,’’ and ‘‘ Come 
in and Shut the Door?’’ Who has not laughed at 


those minstrel favorites, ‘‘The great Hen Con- | 


vention,’’ and ‘‘ Sally, Come Up?’’ Among his 


familiar sentimental songs are, ‘‘I am Dreaming, | 


Sadly Dreaming,’ ‘‘ Mother, O, Sing me to Rest,”’ 


| naturally many and intimate. 
Frederick Buckley occupied an important posi- | 
| 1864, aged forty-one years. 
| unexpected, as he had been ill for a long period, 
| a year or more; but the bereavement fell heavily 
composer and arranger of all the melodies and | 
His musical com- | 


A YOUNG POET. 


Tell,’ ‘Gentle Annie Ray,’’ “In Heaven I’ll 
Rock thee to Sleep,’’ ‘‘For thee and only 
Thee,”’ ‘‘ Effie Lane,’’ ‘‘ Softly Falls the Moon- 
light,’’ ‘* You Need not be so Shy,’’ ‘‘ Little Mag- 
gie Dale,’’ ‘“‘ She is Waiting for us There,’’ ‘‘ My 
Home is on the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Thoughts of Thee,’’ 
‘* Angry Words are Lightly Spoken,’’ ‘I Know a 
Pretty Widow,’’ and ‘Sing Me the Dear Old 
Songs,’’ with many others. His patriotic song, 
‘*Our Union Right or Wrong,’’ was very popu- 
lar at the beginning of the Rebellion. 

Frederick Buckley was of slight figure, with 
dark hair and a small mustache. Of kindly dis- 
position and affable manner, his friends were 
He died at his 
residence, East Canton street, Boston, October, 
The event was not 


upon his parents and brothers, and also upon a 
wide circle of friends to whom he had endeared 


| himself as much by his private virtues as by his 


eminent talents. He had never married. 

But little has been said personally of Fred- 
erick Buckley, as his life was so intimately con- 
nected with the troupe that bears his name, that 
the history of one inclades the other; but 


| enough has been written to show that he doubt- 


less did as much, if not more, than any other 
individual to elevate the tone and character of 
Ethiopian minstrelsy, and that he has written 
songs of a character and popularity to entitle 


| him to an honored place among America’s Song 
‘‘We are growing old together,’’ ‘‘ Kiss, but Never | 
g g 44 ? | 


Composers. 


A YOUNG POET. 


By Etruet TAane. 


I saw the poets in a mighty hall, 
Each singing out of his o’erflowing heart: 
One sang to rich and poor, to great and small; 
One to a group that stood with him apart; 
One warbled lays to move a maiden’s soul, 

Of truth, and trust, and love that will not fail; 
While other bards sang of the cannon’s roll, 

In tones that made their gentle listeners quail. 


But one there was—a youthful singer he— 
Who only gave sweet echoes of the rest, 
Who only reproduced the melody 


That had its birthplace in some older breast, 
And many scoffed and called him “ mocking-bird,”’ 
While others harmed him more with lavish praise: 
But when that voice of passion I had heard, 
And gazed my fill upon the glowing face, 
I paused in doubt and hope—for surely he, 
With ears so true for every singer’s tone, 
Shall one day wake to Nature’s harmony, 
And make her thrilling language all his own: 
Rise in the ether on his own strong wings, 
Sing the star’s music—not man’s renderings. 
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By Mrs. Etta BAssET WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘SHE stood in her touching loveliness, 
All dressed for the coming ball, 

With her pure white dress, and purer face, 
Waiting for us in the hall.” 


‘* How do you like me, papa?’’ 

Ana papa, turning quickly at the question, sur- 
veyed with supreme pride and satisfaction the girl 
who stood before him dressed for the ball. 

He had not heard the satin-slippered feet that 
so swiftly and silently entered ; but now he smiled 
down into the sweet, eager face looking up at him, 
and said, kissing her: 

‘* Why, my darling, you don’t know how lovely 
you look !’’ 

‘*Don’t I, indeed! Why, its one of the few 
things that I do know as well as you. It just 
comes naturally; when one is always being told all 
about their nice looks, one can’t be unconscious. 
Do you suppose they can; papa?’’ There was 
laughing light in the dark-blue beautiful eyes, and 
the rich red lips parted in a saucy smile. 

‘* Well, they hav’nt spoiled my little girl yet; 
but where did that marvelous dress come from ?”’ 

It looked like the fleecy clouds around the sum- 
mer moon, over which there had fallen a shower 
of lilies of the valley. 

‘*Why, Worth; of course ; you said the bill was 
awful, and asked mamma what on earth it could 
be made of to cost so much.”’ 

A troubled look came into his face as he an- 
swered, in a tone of assumed carelessness : 

‘*I think I remember something about it now, 
when a big bill came from the custom-house, and 
there was something said about a dress. You are 
a costly little luxury, Lily; but tell me who is 
Worth ?”’ 

‘*] suppose gentlemen are not expected to know 
that he is the great Parisian costumer, the man- 
dressmaker, and that everything he makes is en- 
tirely en régle. Am I very expensive? Daughters 
to dress are serious things, I suppose. Of course 
it was not in your line to know anything about 
Worth.’’ This was said with a pretty air of supe- 
rior wisdom, and she added, ‘‘ But then you know 
so much of everything else, its not expected.”’ 





‘Why, pet, out of Wall street I am an igno- 
ramus. Business isan abominable, incessant bore ; 
but at any rate, so far as Worth or any other cos- 
tumer could improve you, Lily, I am quite satis- 
fied; though you don’t depend upon dress for 
your sweet looks.” 

‘¢There now! you are spoiling me with com- 
pliments, like every one else. My poor little head 
will be teetotally turned ;’’ and as she spoke, she 
leaned towards him, putting up her face lovingly 
for another kiss; her slender, graceful figure sway- 
ing like the flower they had named her for bend- 
ing to the breeze. ‘‘ You know its my first ball, 
and mamma wanted me to be as perfect as possi- 
ble,’’ she added. 

‘*Your mother was right, and the result is to 
be a great success of course ; but its time we were 
off; Saunders has had the carriage at the door for 
some time. I must wrap you up well, though, for 
its very cold ;’’ and taking from the chair where 
she had thrown it, her burnoose of white cashmere 
and swansdown, he folded it carefully around her, 
and then putting on his handsome furred overcoat 
and hat, they left the house together, and entered 
the elegant carriage waiting at the door. 

It was a cold night in January; but the streets 
of New York were blazing with light from the 
gas-lamps, and the star-spangled sky seemed 
crowned with a coronet of glittering gems, 
the bright crescent of the yourg moon shining 
over them all like the kohinoor among diamonds, 
The drive from a Fifth Avenue mansion to the 
Academy of Music was soon accomplished, and 
Mr. Maclean and his daughter mingled with the 
crowd pouring its living tide into this temple of 
art, temporarily turned into a magnificent ball- 
room. 

Here it is that society makes some of its superb- 
est displays of dress and jewels on these occasions, 
which are noted by ubiquitous reporters for the 
next morning’s newspaper; but as their com- 
ments are complimentary, it is satisfactory to all 
concerned who favor these amiable and gallant 
gentlemen of the press. It is refreshing to be 
appreciated, and adds an appetite to a languid 
breakfast after a ball; to note that the Herald, 
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Times, and Tribune properly establish the fact 
that one looked very elegantly in a magnificent 
dress the night before. 

It was a splendid scene ; glowing with light and 
gorgeous with coloring; sparkling chandeliers 
reflecting a blaze of radiance upon rich dresses, 
gleaming jewels, and exquisite flowers; while the 
sweet and subtle inspiration of music completed 
the charming effect. 

It was the promenade after the first dance, and 
among the spectators on one side stood two young 
men, taking no part in the revel, saving the réle 
of ‘‘ lookers-on in Vienna.’’ One was tall, grace- 
ful, and strikingly handsome, evidently a thorough- 
paced man of the mode, with- that unmistakable 
air of haut ton, absolutely unattainable except from 
custom and caste. The other was one of those 
individuals who baffle ordinary observers in de- 
ciding upon age or character, while magnetically 
attracting attention by some indescribable, in- 
tangible power, like the turning of the needle to 
the pole; but a power which ordinary, inferior 
people rather resentfully recognize. 

His face was not one of those fleshy intaglios of 
the past, where the footprints of time may be traced, 
the limit of years numbered, the index of charac- 
ter revealed without Lavater’s skill in deciphering 
their story. Yet it was a face full of force, strik- 
ing, not strictly handsome, with strong, clear-cut 
features; a massive intellectual brow, from which 
the dark hair receded, and a pair of great gray 
eyes glowing under it—eyes that were roving in- 
cessantly around, seeming to search deeply into 
everything they dwelt upon. The ugly orthodox 
costume of black broadcloth showed a muscular, 
well-developed form, with more of strength than 
grace, slightly above the medium size and height, 
with unusual breadth of chest and shoulders; his 
very erect bearing giving something of the grand 
air to a person not otherwise distingué. There was 
a suggestion of sternness in the slight compression 
of the full curved lips that smiled sometimes with 
rare sweetness under the heavy dark mustache, 
showing the fine, strong, white teeth. In short, 
he was one of those men who, having been once 
seen, one would surely seek to see again ; invinci- 
bly impelling your eyes to return to him. 

These two young gentlemen were naturally 
engaged watching the young ladies who were 
promenading past, and naturally also making 
sotto voce comments upon them. 





‘Look, Bertie, that’s Helen Stephens, one of 
our beauties, the latest out ; isn’t she handsome ?”’ 
remarked the tall young Apollo to his friend. 

A quick, keen glance of the gray eyes turned 
upon the girl indicated as she passed them, and 
after a minutes’ survey or scrutiny, he answered: 

‘‘Handsome ! yes; classic, certainly; but not 
my style. She looks like a portrait in wax.’’ 

‘*Not much animation I admit. Your style 
indeed ! 
it is?”’ 

**T guess I’ve got a notion; but it isn’t like 
Tennyson’s, 

‘ Faultily faultless; icily regular; splendidly null.’ 
That suits your beauty, Harry.” 

**I don’t confine myself to one; so many ot 
them are distracting. A fellow can't concen- 
trate,’’ he said, with a smile and expressive shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘‘ Now, there’s Fanny Marvin, 
she’s not a bit pretty with that pugnacious little 
nose; but then she’s so piquant and clever one is 
charmed. Beauty is not the only gift, after all.’’ 

‘¢ That’s a wonderfully wise remark for you con- 
sidering your worship of pretty women and dis- 
taste for plain ones. Who's that, Harry?’’ The 
quick question and ‘sudden kindling of the gray 
eyes into a glow of admiration as they fixed them- 
selves upon the girl next approaching, at once at- 
tracted his companion’s attention in the same 
direction. A start of pleased recognition, and the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Why, its Lily Maclean; out for 
her first ball, and looking radiant, too! How is 
she for ‘ your style,’ Arnet? and if you want, I’ll 
tell you about her.”’ 

‘« Let me hear, then, for I am interested.’’ 

‘“Well, her father herds with the Bulls and 
Rears on Wall street; everybody on ’change 
knows him. She’s the only child, and heiress, 
and beauty.”’ 

‘She is certainly lovely,’’ Arnet said, simply, 
as he continued to follow her form with a gaze in 
which there was concentrated the clear critical 
acumen of a connoisseur. 

In the midst of so much glare and gorgeousness, 
the young girl looked as fresh and cool as a white 
rosebud in moonlight, or a lily seen through the 
silvery spray of a fountain. 

** Of course she is; just perfectly beautiful.”’ 

‘* That’s an impressive fact no one disputes; 
and as you drew on Tennyson, I'll try: 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls,’” 


I wonder if you know yourself what 
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he quoted, while bowing to the lovely girl as the 
promenade brought her past their position on the 
floor. 


“ Queen, lily, and rose in one,” 


answered Arnet, 
did you not ?”’ 
‘Yes; suits her splendidly. 
an embodied lily; but I can’t waste any more 
time talking. I’m going to try and outflank that 
fellow she’s with, and capture her on the next 
round. There’s lots of us crazy about her.”’ 


** You said her name was Lily, 


“Yes, you are evidently ‘luny;’ but I have | 


seen you in these spasms before, and observed the 
recovery was rapid.”’ 


‘Don’t laugh too soon, Bert; your time will | 
He | 


come some day. and then I’ll be revenged.’’ 
started off, but said, looking back, ‘‘ If you want 
to be presented to the lily, just telegraph me.’’ 
Then mingling with the moving throng was gone; 
while Arnet muttered under his mustache: 
“It’sacase! De lunatico inguirendo.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ou, my soul, look not behind thee, thou hast work to do 
at last; 

Let the brave toil of the 
past. 

Build thy great acts higher, higher; build them in the con- 
quered sod, 

Where thy weakness first fell bleeding, where thy first prayer 
rose to God.” 


present, overarch the crumbling 


Albert Arnet was one of those whom society 
styles a ‘‘ self-made man.’’ The son of a simple 
farmer, left early an orphan, and dependent on 


the charity of sordid selfish relations who regarded | 


the boy as a burden, of whom they were seeking 
to rid themselves respectably. With that wisdom 
that is early born of suffering, the brave, bright 


boy, instinctively understanding his position, was | 


desperately determined to seek independence. 


He continued to get acommon school educa- | 


tion with intervals of hard bodily toil by day and 
earnest, eager study by night; so he plunged into 


the battle of life unassisted yet undismayed, but | 


with that vague sense of power that is given to 
genius. And so he had struggled and conquered. 

A self-made man, yet a God-appointed peer, 
who by right of genuine talent, indomitable 
energy, and determined will had won for himself 
distinction in literature and position in society ; 
but not without first enduring all the ‘‘slings and 


I tell you she is | 


| arrows” outrageous fortune could fling at him, 
before his final triumph. 

| Life is at best like a game of cards, requiring 

| quick eyes, keen wits, and nimble fingers to en- 

| able one to make the best of their hand. But in 

| holding honors Albert Arnet had been skillful in 

counting on his adversaries. 

And now he was winning rewards on all sidess 
for the man who held a place in the noble army 
| of authors, and whem they acknowledge‘ of us, 
| was stamped at once as current coin by the world. 

So he was a recognized success; and society, 
with its Janus-like wisdom, bowed where before it 
| had sneered, and brought laurels for the brow it 
had once so pitilessly pelted. And now that for- 
tune favored him, society conveniently forgot his 
powerful pen had smitten its pet follies, and de- 
liberately, daringly, trodden upon its tender toes 
in their sorest spots. 

For his brains brought money when coined into 
the currency of literature ; money was power, and 
| both were the ‘open sesame’’ before which the 

doors, once locked and barred against the daring 
| intruder, slided smoothly back upon their hinges 
_to give him the e#frée whenever he willed or de- 
| sired. It was something to be the fashionable 
| literary lion in New York. 

He had been persuaded by his friend Harry 
Harman to accompany him to the Charity Ball 
at the Academy on this occasion; which every- 
body who is anybody, considers it the correct 
thing to attend—of course for charity’s sake. 
| But little did he dream that the inexorable sis- 
| ters, Clotho and Lachesis, with the distaff and 
spindle, were waiting to weave the web of a new 
fate for him that night. 

‘¢Come, Arnet,’’ said a voice at his elbow, 
‘“*let’s get out of this confounded crowd ;’’ and 
here was Harman again looking disgusted. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now ?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Matter—indeed! She was down for nearly 
all the dances. There’s no chance for us for two 
hours to come.”’ 

They had passed out into the broad entrance 
way, where a flight of steps at either end leads up 
to the dress-circle and proscenium boxes ; but at 
this moment they separated again, Harmag being 
captured by a brilliant looking woman with black 
eyes and crimson velvet dress, with enormous 
length of train and extreme briefness of body. 


| Circumstances to the contrary notwithstanding, 


| 
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in an hour’s time, amid the choice circle that oc- 
cupied a proscenium box, was Arnet, conversing 
with Lily Maclean. It matters not how, but his 
will had won its way; as some wills seem ever 
destined to do. 

Below them the brilliant bewildering throng 
was moving in the mazes of the dance, while those 
two looked and talked, sometimes at the crowd, 
sometimes to each other. He was watching the 
winsome, happy face, framed in its coronai of 
bright hair, the tint that Titian loved, and draw- 
ing often to his own the gaze of the violet eyes 
that looked like pansy leaves in their velvet soft- 
ness. Several smaller satellites, finding them- 
selves in eclipse, had dropped off, leaving him to 
engross her attention entirely undisputed. 

Occupying the seat just behind hers, he had to 
lean forward to converse favorably, which brought 
him very close to the fair face he was admiring. 

‘*T have often heard Mr. Harman speak of 
you,’ she said. ‘*He calls you his ‘ Admirable 
Crichton,’ and tells wonderful things about your 
adventures.’’ 

‘*He’s partial, or possibly ironical, Miss Mac- 
lean.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, Mr. Arnet. He’s an incorrigible 
joker, but I’m sure he’s sincere about you.’’ 

‘Then on your testimony I must believe.” 

He was talking of his friend, and thinking only 
of her. She was sucha pretty picture with the 
lights glinting on the gold of her hair, deepening 
the violet of her sweet, shy eyes, the carnation of 
her cheeks, and betraying delicious curves and 
dimples in the round, white arms. 

He found a new sensation, subtle, strange, and 
sweet, stealing over him as he gazed. There was 
a pause, when he ought to be talking. 

‘*Do you like balls very much ?”’ he said. 

‘This is my first experience, It’s splendid, 
isn’t it? I like crowds composed of well-dressed 
people, all looking pleased with each other.” 

‘*Then you think they look as they feel; but 
maybe there’s sham in the show after all.’’ He 
smiled scornfully as he spoke; then there came a 
tender pity, softening the stern mouth as his eyes 
met the troubled questioning gaze of hers, that 
seemed striving to solve some strange problem. 
He held them magnetically for a moment, and 
then said: ‘‘ Poetry and sentiment seem absurd 
in such a gala as this; but I thought just now of 
some pretty pathetic lines I read to-day.”’ 





‘¢]’]l not think it absurd at all if you’ll tell me 
them.”’ 

She looked so winsomely up at him it was irre- 
sistible, and he repeated in a low, distinct tone: 

“God’s tired children are everywhere, 
We dance with them at the ball; 
Be kind to the gay, and perchance thy balm 
On some weary heart may fall.” 

*©Oh, Mr. Arnet, I never thought of that be- 
fore. Everything seems so bright, I can’t think 
of shadows,’’ and she sighed like a sorrowful 
child. 

‘I’m sorry I suggested them; but when one 
finds the world a hard sort of place, they get 
skeptical.”’ . 

‘* After all, I suppose Shakspeare was right; 
‘life’s a stage ; men and women are but actors,’”’ 
she answered, more gayly, ‘‘ but I won’t believe 
all of his dreadful doctrines. Mamma tells me 
sometimes if all people acted upon principles of 
implicit truth, as I do, society would be in a ter- 
rible state.”’ 

‘*A social earthquake; she’s right,’’ he re- 
sponded, smiling. ‘‘The clash and convulsion 
of human nature would surpass nature entirely.”’ 

«Found at last !’’ exclaimed some one hastily 
entering the box. It was Harman. ‘‘I’ve been 
searching distractedly for you on the floor, and 
here you are playing truant to the dance in this 
dull box all the time.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, it’s not been a bit dull; Mr. Arnet 
and I have been moralizing on balls.’’ 

“Suggestive subject; practically jolly just now,” 
the lively young man remarked. ‘But if you 
are moralizing, I should sapiently observe, all 
balls are more or less masquerades, even when we 
don’t wear dominoes. We play two parts: to 
seem and to be; but at present its a partner, not 
a part I want.’’ 

‘*I protest against being left in the lurch; you 
don’t mean to desert me, Miss Maclean ?’’ Arnet 
said regretfully, as he saw she was consulting a 
card with the order of dancing that Harman held 
out to her, urging: 

**You are down for this dance; I won’t give 
up or take any excuse. Those other fellows 
you've snubbed are plunged headlong into confu- 
sion; there’ll be a dozen suicides before morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘*To prevent the thirteenth, humanity demands 
my dancing this set, I suppose, to save you.”’ 
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| 
‘*Queen of Lilies, yes! or behold your vic- | 


tim!’’ he added, with tragic expression, offering 
his arm, which, rising from her seat she accepted, 
looking half-regretfully towards Arnet. | 

‘IT said I should not dance any more to-night | 
when papa brought me up here.” 

“« Mimporte! You. can change your mind a | 
dozen times; it’s perfectly orthodox in your sex,”’ | 
Harman triumphantly observed. 

‘*Then I’ll claim the next, Miss Maclean,’’ 
Arnet said, hastily; ‘*I don’t often dance, but | 
the spirit moves me to-night.”’ 

-She smiled and bowed assentingly as they left | 
the box together; and as their eyes met a quick | 
flush colored the cold calm of his face, as if that | 
parting glance had stirred some new and strange | 
emotion. It was only momentary, and turning | 
to.a handsome matron who occupied a chair near | 
him, he made a few remarks with conventional | 
courtesy, and then bowing himself out followed | 
his friends to the floor. 

As he moved through the crowd haughty heads | 
bent to him and beautiful faces beamed, while | 
bright eyes shot sparkling glances, and enticing 
smiles hovered around lovely lips—all in vain. | 
They won nothing but a polite glance and bow. 

Searching the different sets he at last found 
those whom he sought, and placing himself in the 
best available position watched with a strangely 
jealous pang Lily’s graceful figure as it floated | 
around encircled by Harry Harman’s arm in the | 
mazes of a round dance, her little twinkling feet | 
scarcely touching the floor. 

How carelessly radiant she was! what an abso- 
lute abandon of enjoyment in the music and mo- 
tion was sparkling in her eyes and laughing on | 
her lips! eyes that half an hour ago had gazed so | 
earnestly into his, softening, darkening, with the 
dew of feeling. 

So it is with us, for we all live two lives, wear | 
two faces; one the outward life the world ob- 
serves, the other the inner life, the true exponent | 
of our real natures, contradicting the conventional | 
mask we wear for work and society ; where often 
pride conceals pain, sorrow has the semblance of | 
joy, and vice parades in the garb of virtue. 

The dance was over, and Arnet came to claim 
her for the next, as the music began to sound its 
tocsin of sweet strains again. 

She welcomed him with a bright smile and 
cheeks aglow, while Harman most reluctantly | 


| impetuously exclaimed. 


surrendered his place at her side, exclaiming, de- 
spondently : 

‘*Without you this ball will become an insuf- 
ferable bore, and life a desolation !’’ adding as he 
turned away, ‘‘ au revotr.’’ 

Supported by her partner’s strong arms as they 
whirled into the circle, it came for the first time 
to those two to comprehend the intensely mag- 


| netic charm that is conveyed in the waltz—the 


subtle, sympathetic, electric intoxication that is 
created and conveyed from one to the other, but 


| which, like other intoxications, has poison lurking 


in its potent charm. 
Though Arnet danced, as he did most things, 


| well, he rarely cared to participate in this pleas- 


ant but common amusement; so now the very 
novelty added to the fascination, as he felt a tide 
of strange delight quivering in his nerves and 
pulsing in his veins. 

It was not a time for talking ; but he spoke some- 
times in short sentences to catch her sweet flutter- 
ing breath on his cheek as she answered just the 
commonplace conventional question, ‘* How have 
you enjoyed the evening?’’ But he bent low to 


| hear the answer, until his mustache almost touched 
_ the perfumed golden hair, that in stray curls floated 
_on his shoulder in the quick measure, the rapid 


riot of the waltz. 

‘* Oh, ever so much; its enchanting,”’ she said, 
the words fully expressing her feelings just then. 

‘*T had half a mind not to come ; but Harry at 
last persuaded me to usurp the ladies’ privilege, 
and change my mind.”’ 

** Arn’t you glad you came? Its such a splen- 
did scene, or are you sorry you changed your 
mind, after all?” 

‘* To be sorry I came when I’ve met you!’’ he 
** You should have said 
glad ; for it will be a joy forever.”’ 

The words rushed out so impulsively, he was 
startled at his own temerity in uttering them; but 
a glance at her face reassured him, as he marked 
exultingly the glow of her cheek, and the beauti- 


_ ful warm smile on her lips, while the eyes veiled 


themselves under their long dark lashes. Was it 
strange that his senses seemed to reel in the deli- 
rium of music, as he clasped her more closely in 
the caress of the waltz, and fancied he felt the 
flutter of her heart against his own? Or was it 
any wonder that reason, prudence, and resolves 
were unconsciously charmed away, as woman's 
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witchery can so surely do when once man feels 
their magnetism? And for the first time there 
fastened upon his heart a passion which is either 
a bane or blessing ; sometimes a bliss uautterable, 
and sometimes, alas! a fierce and fatal curse. 

As the dance ended, a fine looking, rather op- 
pressively pompous, person advanced toward them, 
and was met with an exclamation of, ‘‘ Oh, papa, 
where have you been all of this time?’’ then the 
conventional introduction, “ Mr, Arnet, my father, 
Mr. Maclean.”’ 

The gentlemen shook hands, and responding to 
her question, he said, smiling: 

‘Why, having a good time in my way, as you 
have been having in yours. I thought you could 
spare me a while.”’ 

‘*Why, I’ve been wondering where you were 
cornered all the while, and was going to start on 
an exploring expedition to search the crowd, when 
you come to the rescue like a good papa.’”’ 

‘* Or like a bad one, dear, to carry you off cap- 
tive ?’’ 

‘« And leave her friends inconsolable,’’ was all 
that Arnet dared to add, though jest is often the 
disguise of earnest. 

‘*Its a moderately late hour,’’ Mr. Maclean 
observed, consulting his watch. ‘I ordered the 
carriage for half-past one, now it is two; Saunders 
is always on time.”’ 

‘And all delightful things, even balls, have an 
end. ‘The time and the carriage have come,’’ Lily 
said, heaving a regretful little sigh. 

‘«Then I must resign you, suppose,’’ said Arnet. 

** Yes, society expects the stern parent to do 
his duty,’’ her father added, jestingly, though 
jests seemed strange from such cold lips. But the 
one soft spot in his sordid heart was love for his 
only child. All the rest was absorbed in the 
greed of gain, and speculated away in the gold 
room amid the ‘‘ maddening crowd’’ of Mammon 
worshippers, that would sell their very souls there 
for gold. 

Once more Arnet saw Lily as she came from the 
cloak-room, and waited a moment while her father 
was speaking to a friend. The gaslight shed a 
shimmering gleam upon her waving hair, with 
"the fragrant lilies of the valley half drooped and 
tangled in the clustering curls, that on one side 
of her head seemed to have strayed from under 
the braids of bright tresses coiled in a classic knot 
low down on her neck. 





‘* May I say good-night once more, and beg for 
the privilege of a ‘ party call?’ ’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she answered, eagerly. ‘‘ Papa 
asked me if I had done that duty for him. Our 
number is — Fifth Avenue. I hope you’ll come.” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure; as my stay in the 
city must be brief, may I call—to-morrow?”’ he 
said, hesitating, as if fearful he was too bold in 
his request. 

‘*Any time in the afternoon, Mr. Arnet. 
Here’s papa; good-night ;’? and her hand was 
held out to him with childish candor and cor- 
diatity. - 

‘« Thanks,’’ he said. “ Good-night ;’’ and never 
were those simple words spoken with more tender 
intonation than breathed in that whisper. He 
scarcely heard her father’s polite, ‘‘ We shall be 
glad to see you at 180, Mr. Arnet,’’ though he 
made the proper response; for his eyes, and heart, 
and thoughts were absorbed. 

Finding his friend Harman, in whose coupé he 
had come, and pleading a headache as the excuse 
for a walk back to his hotel for relief in the cold 
air, Arnet strode rapidly through the streets, feel- 
ing like a man in the phantasmagoria of fever, as 
he recalled the incidents of the evening, and every 
word, look and action of the girl whose pure, fair 
face and perfect gracefulness had so inexplicably 
and suddenly fascinated him. 


CHAPTER III. 
“I CANNOT choose but think 
Fate forms some souls that death alone can sever; 
Their meeting is the link 
In the firm chain that bindeth them forever. 
Else wherefore when I gazed 
For the first time on thee, why did it seem 
As if the veil were raised, 

That hid the idol of my Jife’s bright dream?” 

The bright, cold winter sunshine was streaming 
down into a splendid room of one of the brown- 
stone palaces of Fifth Avenue on the day after 
the Charity Ball, a room lavishly adorned with all 
the elegant appointments fancy could suggest, 
fashion dictate, or prodigality procure. In a large 
window overlooking the street, stood a jardiniere. 
filled with superb flowers, that seemed to charm 
the sunbeams with their royal beauty and rare, 
delicious fragrance. But there are human flow- 


ers, too, that bloom in New York, and are like 
the lilies Scripture tells of, ‘‘ They toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 
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glory'was not arrayed like one of these.’’ And 
very lovely, in her rich array, was the human Lily 
that trailed her robes of sapphire-lined silk and 
velvet over the Axminster carpet to gaze down 
at the gorgeous flowers, and inhale their rich 
fragrance. Her face, figure, dress were pictur- 
esquely perfect as she stood there, the sheen of the 
silk and softness of the velvet brought out vividly 
in the warm radiance as they fell in graceful folds 
from her slender rounded waist, while bands of 
duchesse lace were gathered at the neck and 
wrists, and a knot of violets seemed to nestle lov- 
ingly in the lace at her throat. 
«‘ A diamond star on her bosom lay, 
And starry gems were her eyes— 
Eyes knowing no shade of thought or care, 

Winsomely, sweetly unwise.” 

But there was something of sad wistfulness in 
their dark-blue depths as she looked up from the 
flowers within to the sky without, quite absorbed 
in thought, until startled by the question ; 

‘¢ What are you looking at, Lily ?”’ 

A iady of middle age had entered the room 
and dropped languidly on a lounge. Her face 
was pale and wan, but still bore marks of former 
beauty, though traced with the lines of habitual 
suffering and chronic ill health. 

Starting from her reverie with asigh, and throw- 
ing herself carelessly into a luxurious chair, she 
answered : 

‘Doing nothing, mamma ; just wishing I could 
see more blue sky, and no streets and stone walls.’’ 

The mother turned a perplexed look upon her. 

** You've been incurably countrified ever since 
that summer you spent with your aunt for your 
health, instead of going to Newport with me.”’ 

‘*To drive, and dance, and dress, and dress, 
and dance, and drive, in intervals of bathing. 
The sea was the only thing that never tired me.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what to make of you, child,” 
the mother responded, irritably. ‘* All the other 
girls of your set think its splendid.”’ 

‘*So did I when we went out yachting. 

“*A life on the ocean wave, and a home on the rolling 
deep,’ ”’ 
she sung, softly. 

‘* That’s all very well in the song, but when one 
gets wretchedly seasick its disgusting; besides, no 
respectable dress could stand salt air, and we all 
came back as limp and draggled-looking as a lot 
of wet hens.”’ 


| Lily responded to this solemn denunciation of 
the delights of yachting with a ringing laugh. 

| ‘*Oh, mamma, how awfully funny you are; that 

| climax of looking like wet hens has extinguished 

me, though you do seem seriously in earnest.”’ 

**Of course I am, child. We always were 
frights after a sailing party; your curls were all 
tangled, and your blue veil shockingly like a 
string.” 

“Yes, I know they ignominiously failed ; but 
who cared when we had such glorious times.”’ 

‘* I never saw the glories except from the shore; 
the drives were much more pleasant.’’ 

‘* And I always hated those dress parades one 
had to go through at regular hours like a drill. 
Society is a ¢errible tyrant I think, mamma.’’ 

‘* Not at all, when one properly appreciates it, 
and don’t fly in its face with some innovations of 
their own people won’t permit—some of those 
strong-minded creatures incessantly prating about 
‘Woman’s Mission.’ ”’ 

‘If we have a mission, I’d like to know what 
mine is going to be,”’ said Lily. 

‘“*To be the belle of New York, make a splen- 
did marriage, be a queen of society in a magnifi- 
cent establishment, and enjoy yourself.”’ 

** Does that always follow? You don’t seem to 
count on hearts! Do we fall in love. with estab- 
lishments ?”’ ; 

‘* All sensible girls do. The rest is nothing but 
rose-water, romance and nonsense.”’ 

‘Aunt Marian don’t think so; and she didn’t 
marry for gold and grandeur. 

‘Don’t take her authority on marriage, when 
she made such a goose of herself going off with a 
country farmer to be buried in the woods,’’ Mrs. 
Maclean answered tartly. ‘‘She never had any 
sense except about chickens and cheese-making. 
She might have settled splendidly, instead of 
sacrificing herself to a love match; ridiculous, 
romantic nonsense.”’ 

‘*Go to Glenwood farm and see Uncle Rolf 
and her, and you won’t think she’s a sacrifice; I 
never saw such happy people. He’s always home 
in the evening, and they go to town together in 
the wagon, and Uncle Rolf doesn’t belong toa 
club, though they both go to the grange meetings 
Saturdays.” 

‘*So they stuffed your head with granges, too; 
I wonder you didn’t dig potatoes and onions, 
milk the cows and feed the horses; you made a 
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regular rustic of yourself. I'll never let you be 
so demoralized again. Its shocking !’’ 


The sharp words and shrill tones seemed to | 


distress her daughter, who came to her side, and 
sitting down on a low footstool at her feet plead 
pitifully, taking the thin hand in hers. 

‘*Oh, mother, Aunt Marian loves you dearly; 


and she was so good to me when I was sick and | 


weak, and they made me so well and strong with 
their kind care. Don’t talk that way.”’ 

The worldiy, cold-hearted woman warmed to her 
child’s voice and tender touch, and stroking the 
bright head that rested on her knee, said, apolo- 
getically : 


‘*l’ve got the neuralgia dreadfully to-day, dear, | 


and it always makes me cross and nervous, But 
havn’t you an engagement to drive this evening 
with Mr. Howard ?”’ 

‘**Not till to-morrow; that overpowering Eng- 
lishman, he’s an awful bore! If you could only 
hear him drawl out under his straw-colored mus- 
tache, ‘Oh, Missh Maclean, you’re so owiginal,’”’ 
the mocking ridicule of her tone and manner pro- 
voking a smile of amusement from her mother. 


| ‘Remember, Lily,’’ she said, ‘*Mr. Howard 
| is enormously rich, and the younger son of a 
nobleman, with a prospective title.’’ 

‘Why, mamma, no one is more impressed with 
the Honorable Howard’s importance than—him- 
_ self. He incessantly reminds one of the famous 
| fact.”” 

‘‘ Well, child, remember I wish you to treat 
| him with great consideration.” 

The girl’s eyes turned with a look of wonder 
| and half anxious curiosity upon her mother, but 
| whatever reply she might have made was checked 
| by the entrance of a servant with a card upona 
| small silver tray. : 
‘¢ The gentleman is in the front parlor,’’ he ex- 
| plained, as she took the card, and glancing at the 
| name her cheeks flushed into deeper carnation. 

*¢ Ask him in here,’’ said Mrs. Maclean. ‘I'll 
| leave you to entertain him, Lily.”’ 

‘*Why not stay, mother ?”’ 

‘* Because I’m not equal to company to-day; 
and of course strangers require one’s keeping 
up.”” 

And she moved languidly from the room, 
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By Guy 


IN the great thoroughfare of London, a beautiful maiden’s 
voice 

Requested all to purchase her strawberries fresh and nice, 

And daintily interspersed with flowers rich and rare, 

Whose fragrance wafted balm on the city’s noisome air. 

So delicate a cheek, and withal such a graceful mien, 

In a wandering vendor of fruit never before was seen; 

Admiring glances were leveled from every part of the street, 

Still she cried, ** Come buy!” in accents calm and sweet. 


An Eton student, roving amidst the jostling throng, 

Whose mind was tinged with romance from lliad’s thrilling 
song, 

Chanced to espy the*beauty; transfixed with mute surprise, 

He paused until his own met the splendor of her eyes. 

Then with a lavish hand he bought her fruit and flowers, 

And sought his cloistered walls to dream away the hours : 

To picture the goddess Flora compared with this lovely maid, 

Whose charms were as fresh and dainty as an ell’s from 
woodland shade. 


With rapture he gazed on the clusters—camellias, jessamine 
and lilies, 

A garland as fair to the eye as ever was worn by fairies; 

As the delicate wicker basket he gently relieved of its store, 
A splendid ring of gold fell noiselessly to the floor. 

The glowing gem he sought, and with wonder scanned it o’er, 
Nor noted that brother student had softly oped the door, 
And stood with sly grimace watching his chum’s amaze, 

As if fearing some love romance was about his mind to daze. 


AINSLEE. 


Two initials, faintly traced, at length rewarded his eye; 

He rose to seek the maid, and saw the laughing spy, 

Who cried, “ Ho, ho, sir knight! what mystery is here ? 
Do not that toy conceal; there’s love in this, | fear.” 

But his friend, the more amazed, his strange adventure told, 
And showed the diamond ring of purest yellow gold; 
While he vowed the lady fair who this charmed brilliant wore 
To find, though he had to rove the United Kingdom o’er. 


* Ah, you need not to look far!’ his startled colleague said, 
As a tiny spring was pressed, revealing a crowned head, _ 
And a lion en rampant showed the reyal stamp and mark : 
’Twas plain the strawberry girl was a princess “ona lark!” 





Quickly the breathless pair were out upon the street, 
And Fortune their footsteps led the lady rogue to meet; 
As her dainty foot was raised to step within state coach, 
The glitteriyg bauble handed they—plea for rude approach. 
With gallant bows they meekly told how costly ring was 
found, 
Then bowed again, their faces grave bent almost to the 
round 
Deeply blushed the high-born girl—in a few words conde- 
scended 
To tell them that a royal bet thus luckily had ended. 
Unperceived from her finger had slipped the jewel rare, 
Whiie she was busied in sorting the flowers with studied care. 
So they were bound this secret never to mortal relate, 
| For her own fair hand gave them a purse ere the carriage 
passed the gate. 
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GLASS IN ALL AGES. 


‘By Ciinton MonrAGvuE. 


No material invented by man is to be compared 
with glass in the service it has rendered. Ina 
thousand ways we find it applied to add to the 
physical comforts of the race. It is used to admit 
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the light of day into our dweliings, and at the 
same time it serves as a screen from the wind and 
rain and cold. Asa mirror it is made to throw 
back the rays that fall upon it, and perfectly re- 
flect the image of any object. Nothing is so espe- 
cially suited for vessels for holding and keeping 
liquids as this cleanly substance, the purity of its 
material permitting the presence of foreign sub- 
stances to be instantly detected. It is capable of 
resisting the action of all the powerful chemical 
reagents, and thus its service is beyond value to 
the chemist. Its use applied to the eye as specta- 
cles is nearly equal to the reparation of sight. To 
its aid astronomy and science are indebted for 
their greatest advancement. It has brought 
within the ken of man solar systems so remote 
that the unassisted vision could never have de- 
tected them, and new worlds of living creatures, 
too minute for their forms to imprint a sensible 
image upon the delicate mechanism of the eye, 
have been opened to the sight by its aid. By it 
our conceptions of the universe have been ex- 
tended and magnified, thus exalting the power 
and glory of Him who created it. 
VoL. XIV.—3 





When we speak of glass, we mean more particu- 
larly that chemical compound of which silica and 
alkali are the principal and essential constituents. 
In chemistry any product of fusion having the 
peculiar lustre known as vitreous, hard and brittle, 
is called glass, whether transparent or not. But 
in common use the term expresses the transparent 
product derived from the fusion of silica with an 
alkali, to which lime or a metallic oxide is added. 
No mere words will give a definite idea of its vari- 
ous properties, It is practically indestructible, — 
yet it is so brittle, except in its old or new tough- 
ened variety, that among poets it is almost another 
name for fragility. It is transparent, yet will 
contain the strongest acids and solutions. In 
various thicknesses it plays the most wonderful 
tricks with our eyesight. Even an artist cannot 
represent it as he can trees and beasts and flow- 
ers. In short, it seems to be endowed with as 
many contradictory attributes as Miss Fanshaw 
discovered in the letter H. 

But after all, the most wonderful thing about 
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glass is its antiquity. Pliny ascribes its discovery 
to the Pheenicians, and tells a pleasant, gossipy 
story of some Tyrian mariners returning from a 
voyage to Egypt with a cargo of natron or subcar- 
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bonate of soda, who, landing on the coast below 
Acre, and camping for the night, observed the 
sand upon the beach melted by the fire, and form- 
ing glass in contact with some lumps of soda. 
The tale is evidently an invention. A stronger 
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heat than could be obtained from an open fire 
would be required to effect the stated result; and 
besides, glass must already have had a history of 
a thousand years or more. Egypt seems to have 
been the seat of its earliest manufacture. From 
pictures found in tombs on the banks of the Nile, 
it is supposed that the art of glass-making was 
practiced at the time of the fourth dynasty, a 
period so remote that Egyptologists cannot give 
it a date in years. On other monuments quite as 
old, are hieroglyphics representing glass-blowers 
at work much after the fashion of the present day. 

The oldest specimen of pure glass, bearing any- 
thing like a date, is a little moulded lion’s head, 
bearing the name of an Egyptian king of the 
eleventh dynasty, in the Slade collection at the 
British Museum. - Its age may moderately be 
placed at two thousand years B.c. The skillful 
workmanship clearly shows that the art was noth- 
ing new. Of later date there are numerous ex- 
amples, such as a head found at Thebes which has 
the name of Queen Amunmhet, of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Of the same period are vases and gob- 
lets and many fragments. 

The principal use to which glass was applied by 
the Egyptians seems to have been for the manu- 





facture of bottles, vases and other utensils, beads, 
and fancy work. Wine was generally brought to 
the table in glass bottles, or handed to guests in 
cups of this material; and a body was sometimes 
buried in a glass coffin. Occasionally a granite 
sarcophagus was covered with a coating of vitri- 
fied matter usually of a deep-green color, which 
displayed, by its transparency, the sculptures or 
hieroglyphic legends engraved upon the stone, a 
process that was well understood by that intellec- 
tual people. 

Such in fact was their skill in making glass and 
in the mode of staining it of various hues, that 
they not only successfully counterfeited the emer- 
ald, the amethyst, and other precious stones, but 
they even arrived at a degree of excellence in the 
art of introducing numerous colors into the same 
vase, a process which modern workmen, in spite 
of the many improvements in many branches of 
this manufacture, have never yet been able to do. 
They had also the secret of introducing gold be- 
tween two surfaces of glass, and in some of their 
bottles, a gold band alternates within a set of blue, 
green, and other colors. Another curious process 
known to the early Egyptians was the one whereby 
the pattern on the surface was made to pass in 
right lines directly through the substance, so that 
if any number of horizontal sections were made 
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through it, each one would have the same device 
on its upper and under surface. It was, in fact, a 
mosaic in glass, made by fusing together as many 
delicate rods of an opaque glass of the color re- 
quired for the picture. 
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Glass bugles and beads were in common use by 
the Egyptians for necklaces, and also for a sort of 
network with which they covered the wrappers 
and cartonage of mummies. These were often 


colored to counterfeit the rich hues and brilliancy 


of precious stones. A necklace of false stones 
could be purchased at an Egyptian jeweler’s to 
please the wearer or deceive a stranger by the 
appearance of reality. The green emerald, the 
purple amethyst, rubies and turquoise were suc- 
cessfully imitated, and mock pearls have been 
found so well counterfeited that it was difficult to 
detect the imposition with a strong lens. 

The immense emeralds mentioned by ancient 
authors were without doubt glass imitations of 
those precious stones. Such must have been the 
emerald presented by an Egyptian Pharaoh to the 
King of Babylon, which was four cubits, or six 
feet long, and three cubits broad; the colossal 
statue of Serapis, in the Egyptian labyrinth, nine 
cubits, or thirteen feet and a half high; and the 
obelisk in the temple of Jupiter, which was forty 
cubits or sixty feet in height, and four cubits 
broad, composed of four huge emeralds. 

It has been supposed that the method of cutting 
glass was unknown to the ancients, and the period 
of its invention was limited to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century of our era, when Gas- 
par Lehmann, at Prague, first succeeded in it, 
and obtained a patent from the Emperor Rudolph 
II.; but this statement is made absurd from the 





fact that specimens of ancient glass cut and en- 
graved have been found in Egypt. The art was 
practiced there at a remote period, as is shown by 
the discovery of vases and beads with hiero- 
glyphics and various devices engraved upon them, 
some of them bearing the date of the first Osir- 
tasen 2200 years B.c. They were also acquainted 
with ground glass, and frequently, as must have 
been the case with those specimens bearing figures 
and ornaments in reliefs, cast in moulds. 

It cannot be doubted that the story preserved 
by Pliny, which assigns the credit of the inven- 
tion to the Pheenicians, is so far true that those 
adventurous merchants carried specimens to other 
countries from Egypt. Glass was certainly in 
great demand by the ancient nations, and the 
Tyrians being the chief purveyors of those early 
times, may well have carried that article of luxury 
to the various countries upon the Mediterranean. 
The manufacture as well as the patterns of many 
of the specimens found in Greece, Etruria and 
Rome show that they were of Egyptian work; 
and though imitated in Italy and Greece, the 
original art was without doubt borrowed from the 
workmen of the Nile. 

Egypt, in fact, continued to be the great seat 
of glass manufacture for many centuries, although 
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it was introduced into Rome as early as the time shaped, and marked with alternate bands of red 
of Cicero. It is said that the tribute from that | and blue, the colors being separated by a narrow 
country was required by the Emperor Aurelian to | white line. ‘These beads are found in England, on 
be paid in articles of glass. At the Gold ‘Coast, in India and 


Alexandria extensive glass works 
were in operation when Strabo 
wrote. Articles of exquisite work- 


manship were produced, but of / 
great cost, and known only as ~~ 


luxuries. Vases, and cups, and 
bottles, some enameled and beau- 
tifully cut, and wrought with 
raised figures, and some remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their 
colors, were furnished to the Ro- 
mans. Strabo says that a peculiar | 
kind of earth was found near Alex- 
andria, without which it was im- 
possible to make certain kinds of 
glass of many colors, and of a | 
brilliant quality. As a proof of | 
the high value attached to this — 
particular kind of glass, it is 
stated that some vases presented __ 
by an Egyptian priest to the 
Emperor Hadrian were consid- — 
ered so curious and valuable that 
he kept them in a secret cabinet, ~ | 
and used them only on grand 
occasions. “3 
Among the most curious ex- Hl 
amples of persistence in art, are L 
the well-known Aggry beads, 
which occur everywhere in Afri- 
ca, and in many parts of Asia |] ~ 
and Europe. Similar beads are : 
still made for the purpose of bar- 1- 
ter by glass-makers in England 
and Italy ; yet they appearamong __| 
the oldest remains in many widely 
separated places. Some are of .-. 
the opinion that they are Phe- 
nician, and that they were made ‘ : 
for purposes of barter with un- L 
civilized nations, like the ancient 
Gauls and Britains. Glass beads 
of extreme hardness have been 
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found in British graves, and on 





analysis were found to be com- Specimen or Finz Cuurcn Window. 


posed and colored in the same 


Germany, in Italy and Egypt. 
They are particularly common in 
the cities along the course of the 
Rhine. The oldest specimens 
must be Egyptian; but in all pro- 
bability the pattern was continued 
in many distinct manufactories at 
many different periods. Very an- 
alogous are little vases of simi- 
larly indented patterns ; but gen- 
erally only of blue and white, or 
blue and yellow. One is black 
and white only. Another is very 
vivid green, with yellow and blue 
zigzags. These little vases are 
common in all the museums, and 
are occasionally found in early 
tombs in Egypt, in Cyprus, and 
other Greek islands. 

It is probable that the ancients 
carried the art of glass-making 
to a higher degree of perfection 
than ourselves, and we may add 


~ that they used it for more pur- 


poses, excepting of course win- 
dows, which, however, is not to- 
day a very important use for glass 
in warm climates. Several of the 
ancient writers speak of a kind 
of malleable glass which, when 
thrown upon the ground, was 
merely indented, and could be 
restored to shape with a hammer, 
as if it were brass. Glass-makers 
in our day are unacquainted with 
any process by which such a 
quality of the ware may be pro- 
duced. Some metallic salts, as 
chloride of silver, possess ductil- 
ity, at the same time with a 
glassy appearance ; but all modern 
experience has never yet been 
able to produce malleability in a 
vitrified body. 

Again, in their glass mosaic 
work, the ancients have not yet 


manner as those of undoubted Egyptian origin. | been equaled. In the Boolak Museum are some 
The usual type is large and round, but spindle- | exquisite specimens of the art, probably of the 
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date of the Rameses, or 1400 B.c. One of these 
pieces of glass mosaic, though not quite an inch 
in length, and a third of an inch in breadth, 
exhibits on a dark ground a bird resembling 
a duck in very bright and varied colors, The 
outlines of this gem of art are bold and de- 
cided, the colors beautiful and pure, and the 
effect very pleas- 
ing. The most de- 
licate pencil of a 
miniature-painter 
could not have 
traced with greater 
sharpness the circle 
of the eyeball, or 
the plumage of the 
neck and wings. 
The most surpris- 
ing feature about it, 
however, is that the 
reverse exhibits the 
same bird, in which 
it is impossible to 
discover any dif- 
ference in the 
smallest details, 
whence it may be 
concluded that the 
figure of the bird 
continues through 
its entire thickness. 
The picture has a 
granular appear- 
ance on both sides, 
and seems to have 
been formed of sin- 
gle pieces, like mo- 
saic work, united 
with so much skill 
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any human power; but the glass must have been 
arranged in larger pieces, and the whole ‘‘ rod’’ 
drawn out till it had diminished to the required 
thickness. The artistic possibilities of this welded 
giass were infinite, and the Venetians in modern 
times have made great use of it, copying the idea 
from the old Egyptians and the Romans. 
Another ancient 
method of orna- 
menting glass was 
that by which the 
celebrated Barberi- 
ni or Portland vase 
was made, namely, 
the superposition of 
a paste of one color 
on a body of darker 
glass. The art is 
spoken of by Pliny; 
but does not seem 
so clearly as mosaic 
to have come from 
Egypt. The Port- 
land vase was found 
in a tomb said to 
have been that of 
Alexander Severus, 
who diéd A.D. 235. 
It is of a deep-blue 
color, with raised 
figures in a delicate 
white enamel, Two 
other vases of a 
similar kind of work 
are preserved, one 
known as the Auld- 
jo vase in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and 
the other an am- 
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that the most pow- 
erful magnifying 
glass is unable to 
discover their juncture. A little human-headed 
hawk in the British Museum is of this manu- 
facture. Another in the Slade collection presents 
a human bust, and the hair is so fine that what 
appears to the eye to be a line of the thickness of 
horse-hair, can be magnified so as to show that it 
is composed of no fewer than nine threads of 
alternately transparent and opaque glass. This 
could not of course be directly accomplished by 
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phora in the Neapo- 
litan Museum. All 
show strong marks 
of a Greek origin. With their active, quick in- 
ventive genius, the Greeks undoubtedly cultivated 
the art of glass-making. The intercourse between 
Egypt and the Grecian States was constantly kept 
up from the accession of Psammetichus, about the 
year 600 B.c., and the knowledge of the art of 
manufacturing this article must have been seized 
by the skilled artisans of Samos and Athens. Long 
before that time glass was doubtless known to the 
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Greeks. Dr. Schliemann found disks 
of glass in the excavations at My- 
cenz, though Homer does not men- 
tion it as a substance known to him. 

Totally different from anything we 
have mentioned is glass ornamented 
with colored enamel painting. It 
is rare, but appears to be of Roman 
manufacture. ‘Iwo specimens were 
found with some Roman bronzes in 
Denmark, probably the spoil of some 
piratical viking. Later and less me- 
ritorious is a large class of objects 
simply painted, such as the Christian 
disks found in the catacombs, which 
seem originally to have been the 
feet or stands of drinking vessels. 
Some rare examples present a por- 
trait worked on a gold ground, and 
perhaps used as a kind of locket 
worn around the neck, like the well- 
known bulls of a Roman bay. They 
date from about the second century 
to the fifth, and one example has the 
name of the person represented. 

It is difficult to say to a certainty 
whether the ancients employed glass 
for the purpose of making lamps or 
lanterns. No direct information on 
the subject is given by the old au- 
thors. Herodotus indeed mentions 
a ‘‘féte of burning lamps’’ practiced 
by the Egyptians at a certain period 
of the year, and describes the lamps 
used on the occasion as ‘small flat 
vessels filled with salt and olive oil, 
the wick floating on the surface and 
burning all night,’’ but he does not 
say of what material these vessels 
were made, and they may either 
have been of glass or of earthenware. 
Nor do the Egyptian paintings throw 
much light on the subject, though 
in the sculptures of Tel-el-Amarna 
a guard of soldiers are represented, 
one of whum holds before him what 
is evidently a lamp, resembling much 
the glass lanterns so common at the 
present day. 


The ancients did not use glass for windows to 
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| rano, an island adjacent to Venice. 


in that respect. Only a few of the 
houses in Pompeii had windows of 
glass, thus showing that it was not in 
general use. The Romans had an 
excellent substitute for it in sheets 
of mica, which were used when a 
protection of this sort was required. 
In the warm climates of Eastern 
countries there was no very impor- 
tant demand for glass in windows. 
Even to the present day it is not in 
much use in those regions for that 
purpose. But in Western lands the 


use of glass has grown to bea neces- 


sity, as well as a luxury. The first 
window of that materiai in England 
dates back to the seventh century, 
but for private houses it long con- 
tinued to be a rarity, and even up 
to the twelfth century houses provi- 
ded with glass windows were re- 
garded as magnificent. Colored win- 
dow glass is known to have been 
used in churches as early as 750 A.D. ; 
but it was not until after the Crusades 


that glass came to be at all comnion 
among Western nations. 

The Arabs succeeded the Egyptians 
in their wondrous faculty for glass- 
making. For several centuries they 


led the world in this art. The Sara- 
cenic mosques and palaces became 
the receptacles of marvelous crea- 
tions of grace, ingenuity and beauty. 
The great lamps of the mosque of 
Sultan Hassan were famous through- 
out the civilized world. The famous 
clepsydra or water-clock presented 
to Charlemagne by the Caliph Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid was of glass. Dur- 
ing the Crusades the knowledge of 
glass and the art of making it was 
greatly improved in the Western 
mind by means of the intercourse 
with that brilliant people. The Ve- 
netians were the first to cultivate 
the art with any success. Some time 
in the thirteenth century a glass- 
manufactory was established at Mu- 
By another 


much extent, although they knew its conveniences | century the reputation of the Muranese workmen 
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was unsurpassed. Under the fostering care of the | of different colors, which are melted to the outside 
republic their manufactures were prosecuted suc- | of lumps of glass when partially shaped into de- 
cessfully for centuries. 
Extraordinary pri- 
vileges were bestowed 
upon the workmen, and 

a Muranese glass-blower 
was equal in rank to 
nobles. 

It was at Murano that 
the first glass mirrors 
were made. The inven- 
tion took all Europe by 
storm, and it was not 
long before the mirrors 
of polished metal were 
discarded for the new 
invention. For a long 
time the demand could 
not be supplied, and 
kings and princes often 
sued in vain for the rich 
ware of the Muranese 
workmen. -Many of the 
ornamental objects pro- 
duced by these skillful 
artists were exceedingly 
ingenious, and are re- 
produced and admired 
at the present day. Such ~ 
are the glass beads and 
the Venetian balls that 
have been so long used 
for paper weights, made 
by combining together 
colored pieces of waste 
filigree glass to imitate 
the forms of flowers, 
ferns, and mosses, and 
introducing these into 
globules of transparent 
glass, which are made 
.to collapse upon the 
designs by the glass- 
blower drawing in his 
breath, and thus ex- 
hausting the air from 
the globe. The lens A SuPERB CHURCH WINDOW. 
form of the outer cover- (Representing the Crucifixion on Glass.) 


' ing increased the effect by magnifying the object | canters or other vessels. The Venetian frosted 
within, The filigree work is produced by glass rods | glass is an old invention, although rediscovered 
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A MeEMoRIAL CHURCH WINDOW. 


water and instantly tak- 
ing it out, softening it 
by heat and blowing 
before the. cracks are 
melted in. Another 
modern invention 
which has its counter- 
part in old times is 
toughened glass, which 
was one of the rarest 
manufactures of the Ve- 
netian glass-blowers. 
After the Venetians 
the Bohemians and the 
French attained to a 
high reputation in glass- 
making. The products 
of the Bohemian work- 
men for a long time 
were in great demand, 
and the ware even now 
continues famous. The 
purity of the materials 
found in abundance in 
their country gave them 
a decided advantage, 
which was not unim- 
proved; but the French 
early began to compete 
with them. Perceiving 
the importance of the 
business, that subtle 
government imitated 
the example of the Ve- 
netians, and offered ex- 
traordinary encourage- 
ment to any of the no- 
bility who would prose- 
cute the manufacture. 
There were not wanting 
those to take hold of 
it. The leading manu- 
factory was at Tourla- 
ville, near Cherbourg, 
which was flourishing in 
1666. Some years later, 
1688, the method of 
making large plates by 
casting the glass instead 
of blowing was intro- 


within a few years by Mr. Pellatt. It is made by | duced by Abraham Thevart, which made a revo- 
dipping the hot glass before blowing into cold: lution in the art. New works were established at 
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St. Gabian, where huge plates, measuring eighty- | monized with the style of architecture—stately 
four inches by fifty, were manufactured. The and magnificent in the Norman structures, and 
two companies afterwards united their inferests, | light and elegant in those of the early English 
and at the present time the products of the es- | models in the thirteenth century. 
tablishment rank among the first in quality in the The fine-art aspects of glass-making are rich 
world. | and interesting in all their details; but our sketch 
-A volume might be devoted to the history of | has already extended beyond the limits assigned 
stained glass and its use in churches, and it would | us. It only remains to glance briefly at the manu- 
be an interesting one. The cathedrals of Italy, | facture of glass in our day. Belgium is said to be 
France, Germany, and England mark epochs in | the greatest glass-producing country in the world; 
the annals of glass manufacture. The genius of | but England and the United States are not far 
artists and painters of world-wide fame was lav- | behind. In the former country the industry has - 
ished upon the decorations of these architectural | been pursued since 1550, when some Muranese 
and religious monuments. Stained window glass | workmen were transported thither. Under the 
began to be common in Italy soon after the in- | Duke of Buckingham, in 1670, the production of 
troduction of Christianity, and by the ninth cen- | plate glass was undertaken. In the manufacture 
tury was in use all over Europe. The finest | of crown glass for windows that country leads the 
specimens of the art are found among the glass | world to-day. 
pictures of the sixteenth century. In Yorkminster| The first glass manufactory in the United States 
and Cologne Cathedral one beholds what the | was established at Temple, New Hampshire, by 
genius of Claude and Albert Durer and other} Robert Hewes, in the year 1780. The blowers 
distinguished artists spent lifetimes on. The | employed were mostly Hessians, who had deserted 
glass was usually in small pieces, brilliantly col- | from the British army. Since then the busin:ss 
ored throughout, and set in leaded lines, which | has prospered, and our glass manufacturers are 
were the outlines of the designs. The ground not behind those of any land. The most impor- 
was mosaic, in circles, squares, and lozenges of | tant flint glass works now in operation are in 
massive forms, and filled with foliated ornaments | Philadelphia, Jersey City, Brooklyn, and Cam- 
in the Roman style. The designs always har- | bridge, Massachusetts. 








HOW IT WAS DONE. 
By Beau HEMAN. 


Coup it be done at all? | a gentleman evidently just in on a morning train; 
It couldn’t be done by telegraph— | he had on a travelling duster, wore a cap, carried 
It couldn’t be done by telephone— | a hat-box in one hand and a valise in the other, 

It was a matter requiring immediate personal! I judged him to be in a considerable hurry. 
influence of the magnetic kind, which, although | As he approached I discovered an old acquaint- 
magnetic, cannot as yet be transferred over the | ance as a guest of the hotel. 
wires—though we believe some highly charged | ‘‘Can it be done?’’ he asked sharply of me. 
messages do transpire ; but to be brief, this was a | ‘‘ Anything—anything that’s good—quick |’’ he 
joint affair, in the nature of a coalition or combi- | rasped out at the waiter, and then dropped down 
nation involving heavy interests. | in a chair immediately beside me. 

All this Mr. Smith informed me by bits ina| All these three at nearly the same instant, with- 
desultory way. It was 7 o’clock a.m. by the | out either a nod or smile of recognition. I was 
clock over the door as to the time, and the place | surprised at the lack of his usual genial manner, 
the early breakfast-table of one of our city hotels. | and astonished you may be sure at such out-of- 

I was just finishing a cup of strong coffee, when the-way proceedings on the part of this gray- 


suddenly there came briskly skipping towards me haired, jolly old fat man, who generally was all 
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good humor, breakfasting at ten and taking an 
hour at the meal; what’s more, his hair, which 
used to be gray, was now a lovely brown, the 
reason of which J hav’n’t found out yet. 

I didn’t even ask him ‘* What is it, sir?’’ but 
gulped my coffee and faced my chair to his. 

‘‘T must be at the Astor House, New York 
city, this morning at 9.40,’’ he said, ‘‘on Wall 
street at 11. Must meet a person there at that 
exact time, and must be back in this city at my 
bankers on Third street before 2 P.M. sharp—fully 
one hour before the banks close. ‘The business is 
this, if not done by that time, it’s done for. Can 
it be done? Clerk down stairs says, impossible !’’ 

All this came out in one breath before he had 
well recovered that from mounting up the stairs. 

**T’ll let you know, my dear sir, in five min- 
utes,’’ I answered, promptly starting up, “ but 
don’t hurry your breakfast on that account, for I 
think the clerk down stairs is right.’”’ 

‘*T hope not, tor it will be to your interest if 
he is not.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that’s no matter, sir,’’ I smirked. 

‘* But it does matter; will you hurry up?’’ 

I hurried down stairs and had the question set- 
tled in one minute; the point lay in the time of a 
return train, and the time-table lay upon the 
counter (what an ass our new clerk is, I reflected, 
to miss such an opportunity). 

“*You will?’’ he quickly questioned, which 
broke up a neat calculation I was making to my- 
elf. 

‘¢T will—what ?’’ I asked, a little startled. 

‘*Why, I heard you say you would take the old 
gentleman through on time.’’ 
I had unconsciously remarked. 

‘* Ha—and so I will, my dear fellow,’ I said, 
with a bland smile, ‘‘if you will serve out the 
balance of my time, which I will make all right.”’ 
My junior member looked at me admiringly, and 
nodded his consent. 

Now although the old gentleman had not asked 
me yet—from the circumstances of the case, or 
my knowledge of the man (at this moment I also 
remember he was just a little close), or from the 
significant way he looked at me, I knew he was 
going to ask me, and therefore was- consuming 
my five minutes in cogitating how much there 
was in it. Hotel clerks are supposed to be shrewd 
judges of many conundrums beside human nature. 

I did not go back until the full five minutes 


Which I suppose 





were up. Immediately upon making my appear- 
ance Mr. Smith dropped his knife and fork, and 
with his eyes aflame demanded a categorical an- 
swer. 

“*It can be done!’’ I said, positively ; ‘* mean- 
time, my dear sir, go on with your breakfast 
comfortably ; you’ve got a quarter of an hour to 
spare.”’ 

‘*And no extra expense bribing hackmen, en- 
gineers, etc., or any of that sort of thing, in the 
Jules Verne style, eh ?’’ 

** None whatever, sir.’’ 

He smiled genially, I expect for the first time 
since this trip was on his mind. 

The old gentleman was not precisely mean, but 
what you might call rather exact. 

‘* What road shall I take ?’’ 

‘* The Bound Brook Route, sir.”’ 

‘*Let me see; that’s. under the control of the 
Reading, ain’t it ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir.”” 

‘¢ What road will I return by ?”’ 

‘¢The Bound Brook Route, sir.’’ 

‘* Ah, then I shall know everything will be on 
time.”’ 

I expect the old fellow owned stock in the 
Reading; anyhow, he seemed to take a pride 
in it. 

Just upon finishing a soft-boiled egg which he 
managed from the shell in a graceful way, he 
turned to me again—this time smiling in a most 
enticing manner. 

‘¢ Anything particular to do this morning, my 
boy ?”’ 

‘*T’m on duty until ten o’clock, sir’’ (fib). 

‘*That’s unfortunate. Wouldn’t you like to 
take the run over?”’ 

‘*I’m pretty well tired of travelling, thank 
you.”’ 

‘* Well, I must eat my breakfast now, if I’m to 
get any, and I want you with me to manage the 
thing. I want as much sleep and as much grub 
and as little worry as possible, sir. Must keep up 
my tone, sir, and here I’ve been jogging all night. 
As hungry as an alligator. Come, don’t say 
no; I'll do what’s right,’’ and on top of this wag- 
ging his head a little to one side as he chewed 
away, the old buck gave me a curiously sly wink, 
upon which irresistibly answering him with a 
broad and complacent grin, I couldn’t help it, 
and I was off, 
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I was determined to show Mr. Smith that I 


could be of some use to him outside of mere com- | 


pany. I had allowed him the utmost margin to 
eat his breakfast in, allowing myself only ten 
minutes to reach the depot for the 7.30 train. Ip 
thus taking the responsibility of every movement 


upon myself, I released him from that sense of | 


having constantly to be on the gu vive, which 


relief I judged would allow him to eat comfort- | 


ably, and once on the cars sleep sound. I was 
ambitious to land him in New York not only up 
to time, but up to ‘‘tone, sir.”’ 


‘*Time!’’ I called suddenly at the breakfast- | 


room door, springing the exigency on our friend 
as if to see his action under fire. Whew! you’ve 


seen a dancing-master piroutte double on one | 


toe; it was nothing to the energetic and graceful 


gyration by which the inimitable Smith curved | 
excentrically upwards and outwards from his chair, 


arming himself in the action caf-a-pie with head- 
gear, hat-box, haversack and all. In less than 
ninety seconds we were seated in a car, Ninth 
and Chestnut streets, rolling away to the depot, 
Ninth and Green. 

‘¢ And how much time to the depot now?’’ he 
questioned. 

‘‘Eight minutes, sir.’’ 
‘*E i-g-h-t minutes! 
say you’ve got an elevated road in town already, 

do you?” 

‘* No, sir; but we’ve got a depot close to hand | 
at Ninth and Green streets, only eight minutes 
from the Continental Hotel.’’ 

The shades of old fogy days vanished forever 
from the soul of Smith as he sank back in his seat 
silently realizing the tremendous advantage in 


comfort ‘and economy in time of having a New | 


York depot right in the heart of the town. 


With no delays to intervene we were soon | 


seated in a handsome parlor car, ventilated with | 
plenty of fresh air at a delightful temperature, | 
though the white frost lay coating the fence-posts | 
and fields as we whizzed past them at fifty miles 
an hour. 

‘*When will we be in New York ?”’ was his first 
query. 

‘* Half-past nine, which gives you fifteen min- 
utes to get to the Astor House from the depot, 


foot of Liberty street, seven or eight blocks off.’’ | 


«Good ; and how much time from Wall street, 
leaving it at eleven sharp ?”’ 


Why, you don’t mean to | 


‘« Fifteen minutes.’’ 
‘* Then we'll whiz back inthe same way. Well, 
'I believe now we can do it, but its a big half 
days work,’’ said the old boy, ‘‘ and now I believe 
I'll take a snooze; 1 must keep up tke tone, sir, 
you know.’’ 
With this he grew serious, and in a moment 
stretched himself away into the arms of Morpheus 
as unconcernedly as any rosy youth of fifteen years. 
I remember the days when a railroad ride was a 
lively affair, swinging away as you went, first 
| leaning to the one side then to the other, with 
every now and then a little jump, and away you 
went off your seat until a sudden jerk brought 
you down again, and jammed your head against 
the back of the seat; this exciting kind of thing, 
| with its quickening apprehensions, may be enjoyed 
yet on some of the roads, but these cars moved 
along as staid and steady as a balance-wheel, with 
nothing to relieve the monotony of the motion ex- 
cept the’ reflection that it was marking time. Fifty 
| miles an hour don’t allow a very critical outlook 
| at the scenery of the route. I had a dim concep- 
| tion that we were being hurled through a splendid 
| string of elegant residences with handsome grounds 
| attached, and afterwards through a fine rolling 
country with comfortable looking farm-houses and 
fat and substantial looking barns; but something 
happened that distracted my attention from the 
scenery without. We were under way (to speak 
| sailor- -wise) only about ten minutes, and about 
| ten knots out, at Wayne Junction, when the con- 

ductor ushered in a bevy of lovely-looking craft, 

all of one party. Their cheeks were glowing with 
| the keen air of the morning, and their eyes spark- 
| ling with a mixture of present enjoyment, plea- 
surable anticipation, mirthfulness, and I don’t 





| know what all. 


It would be hard to analyze the expressions of 
all those lovely eyes; anyhow, they had evidently 
| been having a good time down from Germantown 

(and from the way they eyed my venerable friend, 
| who was deep in his slumbers, and who since the 
cars were stopped ever and anon gave out a — 

tumbling sound, which expired in a gasp), I 
_judged they were bent on having it over again 
before they got to Gotham. As soon as we were 
off, my friend’s gentile snoring was lost in the 
rattle of the whirling wheels, but not before his 
last gasp had provoked a suppressed titter all 
around. 
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Now I suppose I am telling you nothing new | ‘*T mean, sir, why I mean, sir, it was most 
when I saya party of girls can keep up a titter | confoyndedly mean, sir, to allow me to make a 
among themselves (especially in church) on just | fool of myself before those young ladies, sir !’’ 
nothing. | **T let you sleep on instructions to keep up 

These girls, when they could no longer hear | your tone, sir.” 
my friend snore, pretended to see him snore—just | ‘* Tone, sir—tone, sir. When there are young 
for the pleasure of becoming convulsed with mer- | ladies present I don’t only want to be in tone, sir, 
riment, and then biting their tongues and holding | but also in tune, sir—sumne, sir !’’ 
themselves in ; however, this would have subsided Smith caught the infection from my eyes on 
had it not been for what I have mentioned before, | this, and not a little pleased himself at the turn, 
the confounded easy motion of the cars, which | and the underlying principle of humor which was 
enabled a couple of flies, sole remnant of a pro- | his nature getting the upper hand, he grasped my 
lific breed, entirely unconscious that we were rush- | hand. 
ing along at nearly a mile a minute, to become| “Yes, my dear boy, I’m glad you woke me 
attached to my friend, I shared somewhat the | up,”’ he said, and without losing a moment’s time 
ridiculous appearance of Smith, who now had his | he preceeded to fumbie for a newspaper, as an 
mouth thrown open so wide you could have | excuse to put his eye glasses on; upon my soul, 
propped it with a small banana; being imme- I believe to flirt with those young things. I 
diately beside him, and I felt it would be more | couldn’t stand that, and I thought it advisable for 
ridiculous still for me to exert myself driving the | me to retire to the smoking car. 
flies off, and gushing out, ‘‘ shoo, fly, shoo!’’ so | It was my good fortune to meet in the smoking 
I had to be content and let him alone. | car an old friend, of whom I catch but a transient 

I would ask, have flies any notion of geometry? | glimpse now and then, he being, as he expresses 
It seems they have a most wonderful instinct of | it, ‘‘always on the wing.’’ 
curves. One fly would dart out and describe an | ‘‘ How far are we, Bob?’’ I asked him, after we 
exact parabolic curve and light on the tip of | had lit a fresh cigar. 

Smith’s nose ; Smith would wiggle the end of his| ‘‘ We’re just thirty minutes out by rights, but 
nose and away would dart the fly, describing an | we’re ahead of time; that was Jenkintown we just 
exact parabolic curve, and lighting in the iden- | passed, and we are now on the Delaware Divi- 
tical spot again. Then again these flies certainly | sion; but pon my word I believe we’ve been 
worked in company, for they took that spot which | making a mile a minute.”’ 

was of a luscious pinkish complexion, share and ‘*T wish we were going twenty times as fast,’’ I 
share alike. said, throwing away the cigar, which was just 

It seems at last that this coveted spot 6n Smith’s | beginning to make me feel sick enough to realize 
nose began to weaken. He seemed to lose the | I hadn’t had any breakfast. 
power of twitching it any more; at last one fly ‘Why, what’s the matter, my dear fellow?” 
flew out, and after making an exact parabolic | Bob asked, ‘‘ you’re as pale as a sheet.’’ © 
curve inflicted on it a most diabolic bite.’ This ‘‘The matter? Why, darn it, Bob, I hav’n’t 
was too cruel on Smith; he made a furious slap, | had any breakfast,’’ I whined. 
enough to knock the tender part off—the girls Bob’s eyes were already twinkling at my sulky 
began to giggle, and Smith awoke. way, but at this he burst into a loud laugh, and 

The dazed expression on his face vanished like | diving down into his satchel, he brought out that 
the mists before the sun the moment his eyes | inevitable companion of his, which Iam bound to 
caught a sight of the girls. A soft blush suffused | say, did me a good turn on that occasion. (I 
his face, but in an instant his features were knit | candidly believe it was old Smith trying to air- 
again as firm as some old Roman general’s, when | ishly flirt with those girls that had given mea 
he turned on me and in a peremptory tone ex- | nausea.) 
claimed : ‘¢ Breakfast with me, my dear fellow. I'll give 

‘¢ What do you mean, sir?”’ you a breakfast at a little out-of-the-way chop- 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?’’ I answered, firing | house, where they do a steak to a turn,”’ 
up, for his manner was insulting. ‘¢ But (and here I made another requisition on 











Bob’s companion) there’s seventy miles yet to 
run,’’ I groaned. 

‘‘Bah! seventy miles ain’t far on the Reading 
Railroad, in a comfortable car, with a good 
cigar’’— 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ I laughed, in a melancholy 
way; but Bob’s companion seemed ‘to help me 
pick up spirits, and in a little while I had told 
him all about Smith ; the last episode of the girls 
included at least all I knew. Bob skirted through 
the train and had a look at him, and came back in 
high glee. 

‘*T wouldn’t have been so interested,’’ he said ; 
‘but I’m going back by the 11.15 train, too, and 
you must introduce me.”’ 

‘*You going back by the 11.15, and on this 
road, too? I’m glad -of it. Do you travel it 
altogether ?”’ 

“Here I am,”’ he said, pulling out a package of 
tickets, ‘‘twenty left; twenty-five of them, round 
trips, cost me only ninety dollars,’’ 

‘* A little different from old times, ain’t it ?’’ 

‘¢ Somewhere about the tune of fifty dollars dif- 
ference, that’s all.’’ 

What a blessing there are no pauses in a light- 
ning train! A little conversation, a cigar, a little 
chaffering, and behold! you’re at your journey’s 
end. .We had rolled over the bridge at Yardley, 
with a magnificent view of the upper Delaware, 
Trenton in the distance; past Bound Brook, 
where the junction is made with the New Jersey 
Central without change of cars; past Elizabeth, 
that beautiful little suburban city; but a few 
minutes more, with Newark Bay, Staten Island, 
and a splendid panorama of New York Bay all 
along our right, and we will have made nothing 
so peculiarly singular on our part, since similar 
facilities are daily at the disposal of our business 
men, 

Marvellous as it may seem, we had accom- 
plished the distance of eighty-nine miles in one 
hour and fifty-two minutes. We were able, dur- 
ing this time, to devote ourselves to anything that 
had the strongest hold of the mind. Smith, I 
expect, was thinking about his stock-jobbing 
affair. I must confess that a certain pair of 
lovely eyes charmed me beyond any more mature 
considerations. 

I might have waited a minute longer; but as 
we pulled into the depot at Communipaw, a mis- 
chievous spirit seized me when, upon looking 
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into old Smith’s car, I perceived he had actually 
been working on the privilege of his gray hairs, 
and got upon a speaking acquaintance with those 
lovely girls. 

‘*Time,’’ I bawled ; true to discipline, the gal- 
lant veteran bowed his leave instanter, and joined 
me full two minutes too soon, hatbox, handbag, 
and all. Aboard one of those magnificent boats 
that speed you in a few moments from Communi- 
paw to New York City, friend Smith insisted on 
going on the smoker’s side, where he nonchalantly 
lit a cigar and entered into a lively conversation, 
though I could easily perceive he was miffed be- 
cause I had called him two minutes too soon, 

As we landed at the foot of Liberty street, New 
York City, for an instant a nervous tremor seemed 
to control Mr. Smith ; but it needed but the repe- 
tition or the realization of the fact to fix him with 
all the courage of accomplishment. Fact was, he 
was ahead of time. He arrived at the Astor 
House with minutes to spare. I saw him after- 
wards down on Wall street, and New street, and 
Broad street, accomplishing his purpose, whatever 
it was. Anyhow, the ubiquity of his person was 
astonishing to me as I reflected he had but about 
two hours to spend. 

At 11 sharp, I met him at the banking-house 
named; we had fifteen minutes to make the 
depot—time enough. We found a happy sequel 
to the brisk business of the day when once seated 
in a luxurious car on the way home. 

Who can do justice to the grand fact that this 
man was enabled to be “on ’change’’ in both the 
metropolitan cities of this continent, practically 
at the same time ; enabled to feel the pulse of the 
New York market, and afterwards regulate his 
action by the feebler thrill that marks the market 
here. 

We believe that up to this time even such an 
intelligent man as Smith was ignorant of the’ 
facilities offered him, by which the Empire City 
was practically joined to us in such convenient 
time, making them, for business operations, the 
same. 

At 11.15 A.M. we boarded the ferry-boat at foot 
of Liberty street, North River, and a few minutes 
later stepped on to the train, exactly on time to 
the second. Momentous affairs seemed to occupy 
the silent attention of Mr. Smith, money matters, 
maybe; the destiny of his whole life might have 
depended upon that, and hung upon that return 
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trip. One hundred and twenty-nine minutes | thing pay; all I know is that, judging from the 


whizzing along, and I had the consciousness that 
we had time to spare at the end. 

And so we had. Smith was at the Exchange on 
Third street at a little after half-past one, with 
ample time at his command. I can’t tell from 
his dubious conversation how much he made the 


| check he gave me, I felt that he appreciated the 
quickest trip on record, which is in one hour and 
fifty-two minutes’ time, while fifty years ago two 
| days would scarce have been enough to make 
it in. 
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‘¢COoBWEB PAPERs.’’ 


Vv. 


GoLpEN haze of a September sunset, deepening 
into dun shades, at bases of Kaatskill foot-hills, 


arrayed for me fit robings of air to encompass his | 


quiet form, as he took my hand in his, under green 
gloom of a porch at Sunnyside, and said, ‘‘ God 
bless you! may you ever be successful !”’ 

I lingered there, listening to parting words, and 


loth to part from ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.;’’ though | 


that tarrying upon the sill was supplementary to a 
tea-table talk upon ‘‘ men and books;’’ and I was 
to ride through dark woodlands on my way to the 


railroad station. But what young aspirant for lit- | 
erary fame, as I was in those days, could have felt | 


the kindly clasp of Washington Irving’s hand, with 
a wish to leave his genial company ? 

In those days, haply, there was incentive to my 
dreamings of future fame; and I only smiled, in 
youthful self-assurance, over the poet’s desponding 
question, ‘‘ Who can tell how hard it is to climb?”’ 
for to me all steeps were stairways like ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder,”’ and all future years but shining rounds 
of their ascent, whereon angels were ascending to 
lead, and descending to help me. 

For the youth of a man who goes forth, as 
Jacob did, seeking kindred afar, is a youth which 
believes in angels, and that the Father of angels 


will bestow upon him “‘ bread to eat and raiment | 


to put on,’’ be his journeyings wide or narrow; 
so that in those days I took little thought of aught 
save shining staircases, that ‘sloped through glory 
up to God,”’ and were far more facile of ascent, I 
thought, than marble steps of the United States 
Bank on Chestnut street. 

So my evening with Washington Irving was 
prolonged into night-shadows, and I departed 


| from Sunnyside with a few bars of shadow between 
rounds of glory in my ‘‘ Jacob’s Ladder.”’ 

For in that pleasant tea-room of Geoffrey Cray- 
on’s villa, overlooking the broad Hudson River, 
and afar, on scenes of Hudson highlands, that his 
genius peopled with shapes of weird romance and 
tender love, he said to me, gravely: 

‘*T have been what is called a successful author, 
and I have but lately returned from Spain, where 
I spent many years in diplomatic position ; and 
now, as I verge on the limit of years allotted to 
humanity, I must work still, when I should rest. 
For my copyrights hardly enable me to make both 

_ends meet from year to year, and I must look to 
| business still, that a home may be left to these 
around me.”’ 

Such, as I recall them, were the words of that 
accredited representative, in his day, of our coun- 
try’s highest literature; that master of the pen, 

_ whose fame was stamped abroad before his coun- 
trymen could claim it in a mint, whence medals 
bore to all lands the effigies of Scott, and Byron, 

; and Moore, and Lord Brougham, and Campbell, 

and Hazlitt, and Hallam; and in another mint 
whence England’s king drew medals for the great- 
est of living historians, two golden medals, one 
for Hallam, and the other for Irving ; that painter 
with ink, whose ‘‘ Sketch-Book”’ glows under all 
chromatic lights; that prose-writer, whose prose 
is poetry; that historian, whose chronicles are 
fascinating as romances ; that pure-minded humor- 
ist and moralist of the human heart, was obliged 
| to buckle on, in his last decade of years, the armor 

which, though gilded by the sweat of a lifetime, 

could not be put away until its wearer lay ‘down 
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like a knight of old, in his corselet and crest, to | 


be buried. 


His words were monitions to me, as I heard 


them spoken in low tones, when those minister- 
ing maidens, his nieces, were clustered about the 


old man’s arm-chair, and I looked at them, think- | 


ing of ‘* Jacob’s Ladder,’’ and the angels ascend- 


ing and descending. His thoughts were of “ these” | 


when he spoke of the labors which must yet be 
completed before his earthly work should be done. 
And I mused, on my homeward way, upon the 
brilliant career of Washington Irving, who, when 


shadows of his old age were settling down, to com- | 


panion all living shades with which he had crowded 
‘*Sleepy Hollow,’’ was but able to.‘‘ make both 


ends meet’’ with the rewards that had recognized | 


his literary labors. 


‘*Books,’’ said a noted publisher to me one | 
day, ‘‘ are like lottery tickets; not one in a thou- | 


sand draws a prize!’’ Yet Irving’s books should 
have been all prizes, if reputation as an author 
were the guarantee. And where reputation waits 
until an author’s death to bestow the tardy chaplet 


of fame, as in nine out of ten cases it always does, | 


what wonder is it that so few professional writers 
can *‘ make both ends meet ?”’ 

To a few, in many, among those who climb 
toward ‘* Fame’s bright temple,’’ some crowns of 


gold are ordinated, for their myrtles to entwine | 


with. But while Rogers draws his check at a 


bank-desk, over which he can affix a million | 


pound Bank of England note, as earnest of his 
financial worth, a salaried clerk in the India 


House is rejoiced to draw a weekly stipend of ten | 


pounds, and sign for it, ‘‘ Charles Lamb.’’ 
Beckford may contemn literary repute, while he 
wins it; for Beckford can house himself in his 


own palace, at home or abroad, and Byron shall | 


endorse him as ‘* England’s weaithiest son ;’’ but 
Byron himself, after dealings with the most liberal 


publisher that poet ever bad, must mortgage his | 


ancestral halls to pay his debts ; while Scott, in 


his old age, must renew the labor which he thought | 


was done, when he made himself a lordly home at 
Abbotsford. ‘‘ Anacreon’’ Moore is paid three 


thousand guineas for ‘‘ Lalla Rookh’’ before he | 
writes a line of it; but he finds himself obliged to | 


compound with creditors as a bankrupt not long 
afterwards. And brilliant Sheridan, whom Byron 
eulogized as the first of orators and the first of 
dramatic authors, was in life pursued by bailiffs, 
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and in death was only rescued from their hands by 
| friendly interposition against merciless creditors. 
Yet men like these were not reared in res angusta 
domt, \ike Savage, a castaway son, and Gok |smith, 
a poor ‘‘sizar,’’ or that ‘* wondrous boy,’’ Chat- 
terton, whose bread-morsel choked him. Neither 
| justice nor wit is in such vulgarism as would asso- 
ciate ‘‘Grub street’’ with every struggling author’s 
| life; nor is it in any respect true that literary 
| men are, as a class, less apt for business ways than 
| men of mercantile or professional careers are 
thought to be. And probably if authors, as a 
class, were balanced as to failure or success with 
| so-called ‘‘ business men,’’ there might be found a 
larger ratio of bankrupt haberdashers, attorneys, 
cordwainers, and doctors than of bankrupt poets 
and prose-writers. Thrifty, indeed, are many 
scores of authors in this land, whose prolific pens 
are instruments to win fame and money by. And 
| it might be proved, I doubt not, through investiga- 
| tion, that where one poet starves in a garret, and 
one novelist or journalist lives by borrowing daily 
shillings, there are hundreds of pen-workers whose 
| work assures them comfort and luxury, whether 
| fame be sought or slighted, and whether repute be 
proportioned to merit or not. 
| Yet ‘‘industry and genius’ do not always win 
| rewards which thrifty mediocrity may ‘calculate’ 
upon. I have known high-hearted purpose, joined 
with pure life and hopeful endeavor, to be thwarted 
by influences that ‘‘ genius and industry’’ could 
not bear up against. What man of ‘‘sword and 
pen’’ was ever more bravely persistent to ‘take 
arms against a siege of troubles’’ than was Harro 
| Harring, the author of that book ‘‘ Dolores,’’ 
which bore the stamp of rare talent on every 
page? 

Poor Harro Harring! exiled from his native 
Denmark because he was a Danish patriot who 
| believed in the autonomy of nations; and holding, 
then, his sword and pen at the service of Freedom, 
| whenever Freedom contended against oppression ! 
I remember a day in December, when bitter winds 
were lashing the waves of New York bay, that I 
stood by Harro’s bedside in an obscure chamber 
which sheltered him on Staten Island. He was 
lying at a critical stage of suffering, after an acute 
surgical operation to extract a bullet carried for 
years in his organism. On a table near him were 
letters he had written, with feeble hand, to be 
mailed after his death, if Nature should succumb 
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to human agony. On his chamber wall were 
weapons he had wielded in fields of battle, and 
mementoes of comrades who had passed away. 
But there was a shadow on walls and bed which | 
deepened the ashen pallor of his countenance ; 
while a brave man’s will mastered all manifesta- 
tion of pains endured. That shadow in his room 
was cast by the gaunt spectre of poverty on his | 
door-sill ; poverty denying the necessaries of life. 

‘*Will you help me in the way I would be | 
helped ?’’ he asked. ‘* You know I expended all 
my means in publishing ‘ Dolores.’ They are in 
stereotype plates, and I have a number of bound | 
copies. Perhaps Bryant and a few other friends | 
will purchase five copies each—that would be five 
dollars; and I need it now !’’ 

I disposed of as many copies as I could obtain 
the money for; Bryant drawing his check for five 
dollars, which, I trust, will be placed to account 
in his favor one day, when the millions he amassed | 
as author and editor may not weigh so much as 
the five pieces of silver I received from his cashier | 
to place in poor Harro’s hand. But ‘‘ Dolores’’ 
could not save the genius which portrayed her | 
loving soul; and Harro Harring could not com- 
pass the desire of his heart, to ‘‘ save Dolores.” 

For in another year I received a letter from 
him dated ‘*‘ London,”’ wherein he described the 
meagre existence he was dragging out as a writer 
for the press, ‘‘ moistening his crust of bread with | 
tears that fell upon his gray beard,’’ and were | 
wiped away by-a young daughter, who clung to | 
her father’s sad fortunes rather than go to their | 
kindred, who were better able to give her a home. 
‘* Cordelia with Lear,’’ wrote the poor father, in | 
speaking of his daughter. And he closed his 
melancholy recital by imploring me to see the 
printer who held his stereotype plates of ‘* Do- 
lores’ for a small debt. ‘*Save Dolores for me, 
my good friend,’’ he prayed; and 1 went to the 
printer, but it was too late. ‘‘ Dolores’’ in her | 
leaden coffin had been sold as old type metal for | 
fifty dollars; and that was the end of poor Harro | 
Harring’s investment of several thousand dellars | 
in the publication of a work which only lives, if | 
it survives at all, on shelves of a book-stall; but 
which, if Godwin had written it, might have | 


| “Demand governs supply, 


ranked higher in that introspective writer’s con- 
tributions to literature than ‘‘ Caleb Williams’’ 
merited to rank. 

But Harro Harring lived and died in battle for 


| literary and material life ; baffled, year after year, 
_ because his varied gifts and attainments were not 
| marketable commodities. 


It was not the fault of market-men, perhaps, 
’” say booksellers, as 


other venders say. ‘*‘ Demand’’ did not call for 


| Harro Harring’s deep-thoughted supply of reading 
| matter, so he could not ‘* save Dolores.’’ 


And yet, one morning, when I sat opposite to 
Harro Harring at a small cabin table on board of 


_the Italian bark Carmen, in New York harbor; 
_ and between us, dispensing his simple hospitality, 


the captain of that vessel sat, his calm, womanly 
eyes regarding me kindly as the friend of his 
comrade in South American strife against tyranny, 
I could not but reflect that our host had battled, 
like his guest, in a lifetime struggle, and that no 
golden nor laurel crown had been awarded to 
him. 

For that mild-eyed, wide-browed man, who 
broke bread with us that morning, condoling with 


| poor Harro Harring on the ill-fortunes he was 


powerless at that day to improve, was a man 
whose crown of laurel was to come, after he should 


| give a golden crown away, with hand as free as if 


he possessed empires; for that man was Joseph 
Garibaldi! 

And Garibaldi sailed away from New York a 
poor laboring captain of his small trading vessel ; 


_to renew in Sicily the fight against tyrants which 


had bared his sword, when a youth, against an 
Italian king; which had steeled it in manhood 
against Rosas, dictator of La Plata; which had 


| sharpened it in gates of Rome against Louis Na- 
| poleon; and this poor trading captain, with his 
free hand, at last gave away to Victor Emanuel 


the crown of Naples and Sicily. 

But Harro Harring sailed from New York only 
to renew in England and elsewhere his hard 
conflict with a world that knew him not. And 
he dropped by the roadside, still unknown ; his 
history— 
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By &. P. B. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A Few days after the matrimonial engagement 


of Mr. Dashwell and Miss Pinch, the Rev. Joe, | 


who was still an unsettled candidate waiting for 
some prominent church to call for his services, re- 


ceived a short note from his old chum James | 


Dashwell. It contained an urgent request that he 
should come immediately to Hampton. 
ferred from the nature of the communication that 


something unusual had occurred, and in a few | 


hours after the note was received he stood knock- 
ing at the door of Mr. Dashwell’s study in the 
Hampton parsonage. He heard a somewhat in- 
distinct ‘‘ Come in!’’ and he entered. He found 


his friend Dashwell stretched upon a lounge, and | 


apparently hardly noticing his entrance instead of 
_ springing to meet him with his old-time hearty 
welcome and cordial grasp of the hand. Mr. 
Dashwell deliberately turned his eyes wpon his old 
chum, and said, in a feeble tone of voice: 

‘* Joe, are you still able to recognize your old 
friend ?” 


“Well, Jim, perhaps I might if I tried very | 


hard,’’ answered Joe; ‘‘ you seem about the same 


old thing as when I saw you a few weeks ago, | 


only perhaps a little more hollow and dark around 
the eyes and white about the gills. A little bil- 
ious, I suppose. How long have you been sick ?”’ 

‘*Joe,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, with a solemn coun- 
tenance, and in a sepulchral tone, ‘‘ you see before 
you a broken-down man.”’ 


‘* Nonsense, Jim; when were you taken, and | 


what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, the first shock came last Saturday after- 
noon; but I have had two or three strokes since.” 

‘What kind of a shock; what do you mean by 
strokes? You haven’t been paralyzed, I hope, 
Jim.”’ 

‘*No, that’s not it,’’ said Jim, lugubriously, 
and with a melancholy shake of the head. 

‘*What is it, then? Cholera, chills ?’’ 

‘*Not right yet, Joe. The truth is 1 have had 
trouble, great trouble, since I saw you, and I’ve 
sent for you to talk the matter over. I knew you 

Voi. XIV.—4 


Joe in- | 


| would be willing to come, and really I did not 
feel able to go to see you.’’ 

| **Come, now, cheer up, old boy. I don’t be- 
| lieve you are half as bad as you seem to think; 
| you’ve got the blues a little, that’s all. Tell me 
| where your cigars are, and then let me know 
| what’s the matter.’’ 

** There, chum, in that box on the table. 
yourself.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Jim,’’ said Joe, stepping to the 
table and putting his hand in the box. He fum- 
bied in the bottom somewhat anxiously for half a 
| minute, and said, withdrawing his hand, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Jim, I never smoke; I’ve sworn off.’’ 

‘* Never smoke ; not much you don’t,’’ said the 
Rev. Mr. Dashwell, suddenly forgetting his illness, 
springing to his feet, and looking in the cigar- 
box. ‘* Excuse me, old fellow, but really I didn’t 
know that the box was empty. The fact is, my 
mind has been unhinged for a few days back, and 
I am losing my memory,’’ he continued, as he 
climbed a chair, reached to the top of his book- 
case and brought down a fresh box of Havanas. 
| ** There, Joe, help yourself, perhaps they will last 
until we get through our conversation ;’’ and Mr. 
| Dashweli himself lit a cigar, took an easy chair, 
| elevated his heels upon the centre-table, and com- 
menced smoking. ‘‘ Joe,” said he, after a few 
| puffs, ‘*the sight of you makes me feel better 
| already; but I tell you, chum, I have been badly 
| down in the mouth for a week past.’’ 
| ‘What is it, Jim? The church, the girls, or 
| both?” 
| ‘Both, Joe, both; I am going to give up the 
| ship here—shut up shop and clear out.”’ 
| No; Jim, you don’t tell me that!” said Joe, 
| with real surprise and sympathy for his friend. 

‘*What’s happened now? Of course you go vol- 
| untarily.” 
| ‘Well, hardly exactly, Joe. I thought I might 
manage to go in that style, but I find EF have been 
tripped even in that; everything seems to go 
wrong just now. Don’t you remember, cium, 
| how you have warned me against making a fool 
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of myself by getting in love with the minister’s ‘* Now, Jim, just tell me what you mean, and 
handsome daughter, and going and throwing my- | don’t keep me in suspense. How worse ?”’ 
self away ?’’ |  **Why, I am engaged to Miss Pinch.”’ 
‘© Yes, Jim, I remember,” said Joe, with a little | There was silence for a little while, when Joe 
feeling of pride at his perspicacity. broke it by saying: ‘‘I sha’n’t say another word 
‘* Well, Joe, I’ve been and gone and done it, | nor ask another question until you explain your- 


that very thing, and that was the commencement | self.’’ 
of my afflictions, hardly a week ago.” | ** Well, chum, I will make a clean breast of the 
‘Is that all? Pshaw! that’s nothing,’’ said | whole matter, for I need the advice of such a 
Joe, feeling a little relieved. ‘‘Its easy enough | tried friend as you. Isast Saturday afternoon I 
to rectify a mistake of that kind; its done every | was out for a drive with Mabel Woodbridge. As 
day. Let the matter simmer down and cool off | I think of the matter now, I cannot imagine how 
gradually, and after a few weeks you can hatch up | I came to make such a fool of myself, as you ex- 
some excuse for breaking off the engagement.”’ press it, as I did on that occasion. I had no 
‘*Oh, there don’t happen to be any necessity | intention of doing so when I started, but I sup- 
for breaking it off in this case,’’ answered Jim, a | pose it was one of those cases of sudden infatua- 
little solemnly. tion or moral insanity which all men may become 
**So you’ve broken it already? Or, chum, | the victims of under such circumstances. There 
you don’t really mean to say that you’ve proposed were no substantial reasons why I should offer 
and were rejec’’—and Jue stopped abruptly, as if | myself to her at that time. It was a mere fancy ; 
he thought the supposition he was about to express | now, Joe, the possibility of a refusal never seri- 
in words was too humiliating to contemplate. | ously entered my mind. There was my first great 
“Were rejected; you’ve hit the nail on the | mistake. I ought to have felt my way more care- 
head. I have to tell it to you to explain my | fully before committing myself. To be sure I 
story; but I know you won’t give it away,’’ said | thought I used ordinary care, but the girl was not 
Mr. Dashwell. | so unsophisticated as I had supposed. She was a 
“Now, Jim,”’ said Joe, with seriousness, almost | little too many for me, Joe; that is the long and 
with severity, ‘‘I never would have believed that | short of it. I know that you despise me, but I 
of you; you must have been extremely careless. | can’t help it.” ‘i 


Couldn’t you have told which way the land lay “*T wouldn’t say ‘despise,’ Jim; ‘pity’ would 


without committing yourself? Jim, I must con-| be a more appropriate term,’’ said Joe, with a 
fess I should be sorry for you if I did not think | metaphysical air, 


you richly deserved it.’’ ‘* But, Joe, you ought to have seen the girl 
‘*That’s right, chum; pitch into me; I'll take | when she was presenting me with the mitten. 
it all without a murmur. Its one of the dispensa- | Juno herself could not have done it in a more 
tibns of Providence sent, I suppose, to educate me | magnificent style. The worst of all was that she 
for better things in the future. That’s just what | did not seem at all elated with the proposal; did 
I thought, and I tried to reform and do works | not put on any airs about it; did not attempt to 
meet for repentance; but I’ve been trapped a | patronize me, but really seemed to pity me, and 
second time.”’ to wish to let me down as easy as possible. I 
‘* How's that ?”’ asked Joe. | declare, I couldn’t well stand that part of it. It 
‘‘Why, I immediately afterward proposed to | was the most humiliating of all.’’ 
Miss Pinch,’’ said Jim. | You have my heartfelt sympathy, Jim; and 
** And were rejected again, by thunder!’’ said | candidly that is the only consolation I can offer. 
Joe, slapping his thigh with emphasis. ‘‘ Now, | The affair is a bad one, make the best of it; and 
Jim, you must excuse me, but I believe you when | really I must say you have only yourself to blame, 
you say your mind isa little unhinged. Twice | for you must remember how often I have warned 
in a week, by Jove! If it wasn’t such a serious | you. The only good I can see in it is that it may 
matter for you, old fellow, it would be laughable.’’ teach you a useful lesson, and make you move 
‘* But I wasn’t rejected the second time. Worse | with more caution in the future,’’ said Joe, philo- 
than that,”’ said the minister. sophically. 











‘“<T made up my mind that very night as I lay 
awake thinking the matter over that I would leave 
the old church altogether.”’ 

**T can’t say that I approve of that course, Jim. 
You should face the music and stand it through ; 
it would be a useful discipline to you,’’ said Joe. 

‘‘But, chum, it was not the matrimonial disaster 
alone which led me to this decision. The fact is, 
it is impossible to raise a breeze in this church. 
No matter what contrivances I may resort to, and 
I believe I have tried almost all the modern ap- 
pliances for getting up an excitement, yet they 
don’t seem to work here. There isn’t the right 
kind of material to work upon. The people have 
been so stiffened up by old Dr. Woodbridge’s 
orthodox style of preaching that they cannot bend 
if they would like to. They don’t sensate worth 
a cent. They despise sensation, as they call it 
here. I tell you, Joe, its discouraging when you 
have carefully concocted some little tidbit par- 
ticularly spicy and get it off in the pulpit not to 
see a single smile in the congregation, but instead 
to notice the faces of the old saints in the pews 
lengthening out till they look like yardsticks, and 
then turning around to the clock to see if it isn’t 
time for the sermon to be over. That’s the way 
here. To be sure outsiders will come in when 
you announce something extra fine, but they do 
Not become permanent lodgers; next week they 
attend the Second Presbyterian, and the third the 
Universalist, and so on. I call them rounders; 
they never hire pews, and that is what the old 
fogies here want. No, Joe, I have thought for 
some time that this old church isa little too an- 
cient for me, and that I must look for another 
somewhat more impressible, and when this Mabel 
affair came up to cap the climax, I resolved to 
pack my trunk and leave for a more congenial 
climate. Of course I expected, however, to first 
get a permanent call, and then to decline with 
thanks.”’ 

‘*T see,’’ said Joe. 

‘*But here. comes the second great stroke of 
adversity. The very day after I was floored in 
my matrimonial prospects, Domore came in and 
informed me that old Pinch had gone back on 
me, and with him Abel, of course, and that in 
consequence a majority of the session would be 
against giving me a permanent call. The whole 
thing depended upon Pinch,’’ he said. 

‘* Poor old fellow !’’ said Joe. 
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‘Who? Pinch?’’ asked Jim. 

‘*No. I had reference to yourself,’’ answered 
his friend. 

‘*T determined at once to convert Pinch to my 
side by contracting an immediate matrimonial 
engagement with his daughter. I knewI could 
do it just as easily as that,’? and Mr. Dashwell 
illustrated by holding the palm of his hand up- 
ward and then suddenly reversing it. 

‘*Good for you,’’ said Joe, encouragingly. 

**But I had a precious little time to do it in, 
for the session was to meet the next evening. So 
on Monday afternoon I set out on another excur- 
sion with matrimony in view, taking Miss Pinch 
out for a drive this time. Now, Joe, I won’t 
trouble you to listen to an account of the non- 
sense of that expedition. It’s too flat. It is 
enough to say that before the end of it I won the 
young lady’s heart and engaged her hand without 
any trouble at all—too easily, in fact, to be satis- 
factory.”’ 

‘*She’s the heiress, I understood you to say. 
Now you have something substantial. That back- 
hander from the minister’s daughter was only a 
blessing in disguise, after all. Jim, your stock is 
rising.’’ 

**T told the girl just as pointedly as I dared to, 
lest she should suspect the reason, to let her father 
know of our engagement at once, that very even- 
ing before the session meeting. 

‘* And she didn’t do it, Jim; I see through it 
all now. You can never trust a thing of that 
kind to the girls. You should have attended to 
that yourself,’’ said Joe, with a grave shake of the 
head. 

**T know it, Joe. Well, Domore told me the 
next day that my future father-in-law was down 
upon me with a vim—even more than old Went- 
worth himself. You know he is as obstinate as a 
mule, self-opinionated, and when he gets going to 
one side or the other he goes in with a rush, like 
a boat half full of water. Of course the majority 
of the session was against me, and it was decided 
to take no further action in the matter of stated 
supply. That gives me permission quietly to 
withdraw, while old Dr. Woodbridge remains as 
pastor of the church.”” 

‘« Jim, things do begin to look a little squally, 
I must confess,’’ said Joe; ‘* but don’t you think 
Pinch may come around when he learns of the 
son-in-law in store for him ?’’ 
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‘* Now, you come to the toughest part of the 
affair, the capsheaf of all. I called the day after 
the session meeting to ask the consent of the old 
gentleman to my proposed alliance with his beau- 
tiful daughter, and to obtain his blessing. I sup- 
posed the first form in which this last would come 
would be in his advocacy of my claims upon the 
pulpit. He heard my announcement without ap- 
pearing to be greatly surprised or elated. His 
daughter, it seems, had prepared him for the 
shock by divulging the affair after the meeting of 
the session instead of before, as I had requested. 
I expatiated at some length upon the mutual at- 
tachment which had so long existed between his 
lovely daughter and myself. I informed him that 
wherever our lot might be cast, or whatever that 
lot might be, that attachment would evermore re- 
main unaltered, and all that; in fact I think I did 
the thing up in ordinarily good stvle. Now, what 
answer do you suppose the old reprobate made ?’’ 

‘*Can’t guess; go ahead, chum,”’ said Joe. 

‘* Well, he gave his consent of course; said if 
his daughter was happy in her choice, it was not 
for him to interpose. He then went on to say 
that it might now be a proper time to state what 
It 


had long been a subject of thought with him. 
was his wish to found at Hampton a home for the 


aged and infirm. Providence had bountifully en- 
dowed him with this world’s goods, and it was his 
wish to bestow them upon some benevolent insti- 
tution of the kind mentioned. His only impedi- 
ment heretofore in so devising his property, was 
the circumstance that his daughter had not been 
provided for, Until he saw her settled in a com- 
fortable home and beyond the reach of penury, 
he had felt it his duty to reserve a portion of his 
estate for the possible contingency of her remain- 
ing without a natural protector. Now that this 
contingency seemed about to be removed, and the 
responsibility for her care about to be devolved 
upon a loving and devoted husband, he felt at 
liberty to proceed with his long-cherished plan. 
Its development, he thought, would absorb all, or 
nearly all, of his estate. ‘To be sure, he said, it 
was hard for a father to contemplate a speedy 
separation from an only daughter. 


called upon to submit.’’ 





Her place of | you. 
residence as 4 minister’s wife would be very un- | matter. 
certain, she might soon be far away; but these | he says about the disposal of his property. 
were dispensations of Providence to which, if it | 
would add to his daughter’s happiness, he felt | 


‘*How enjoyable that conversation must have 
been to you, chum! Misfortunes do seem to 
gather, don’t they? But do you suppose the old 
man really meant all that he said ?’’ asked Joe. a 

‘*Why, I suppose so; he’s a queer, crotchety old 
fellow, anyhow. I suppose he would really like 
to become the founder of an institution of the kind 
he proposes, call it the ‘ Pinch Benevolent Home,’ 
or something of that kind, and so keep his ugly 
name in the mouths and ears of the community 
after it would otherwise have been forgotten. 
While his vanity is being gratified in this way, I 
shall have the honor of supporting his lovely 
daughter. Now, Joe, I don’t propose. to be 
trapped in that style. Why didn’t the old sneak 
announce his plan earlier? It’s downright decep- 
tion, and I’ll not submit to it.”’ 

** Of course not, Jim,’’ said his friend, ‘‘if you 
can only be sure that the old chap is in earnest.”’ 

‘¢Qh, i think he is. I had a little talk with 
Miss Pinch afterward ; her father had told her the 
same thing. It was really beautiful to see how re- * 
signed she was; she said riches would not be 
missed in hearts where true love dwells; for her 
own part she felt indifferent to the matter as she 
knew I did also, and a good deal more of that 
sort. Nauseated as I felt, I had to sit and simper 
and smile at such twaddle as that. Now, Joe, you 
can understand what I meant when I told you [ 
was worse than rejected by Miss Pinch; I am en- 
gaged to that lady. How decently to get out of 
it is my present perplexity, and I have sent for 
you because I really need your advice and sympa- 
thy in this season of great affliction ;’’ and Mr. 
Dashwell rose, threw the stump of his cigar out of 
the window, and commenced pacing the room 
with his eyes bent on the floor, and his hands 
clasped under his wrapper behind him. 

‘“‘Chum,’” said Joe, in a sympathetic tone, 
** you have my most heartfelt sympathy. I don’t 
wonder you feel a little blue. I should under 
similar circumstances; but cheer up, you will 
cme out of all your troubles at last. Remember, 
the darkest hour is just before the morning. And 
now as to advice, I hardly know yet what to give 
Await events; don’t be rash in the Pinch 
Be sure the old inan is in earnest in what 
When 
you are certain of that, you may gradually cut 
loose from entanglements with any other member 


| of the family; but don’t do it abruptly. Your 
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health may fail, and make the fulfillment of your | 
engagement impracticable, or something of that 
sort may occur, you know,’’ said Joe, with a 
wink. ‘‘ Time will work wonders ; but one thing I | 
think I would do: I would shake off the dust of | 
my feet against this old settlement. I think it is | 
evident that they don’t properly appreciate your 
talents, my boy. ‘They don’t deserve you, and 
when you get away, the little annoyances and | 
vexations you have experienced here, and the |! 
little blunders you have made will become small 
in the distance.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 





THE trials and perplexities which were encom- 
passing Mr, Dashwell at Hampton weighed heavily 
upon the mind of his friend, the Rev. Joseph 
Newman. That individual felt that his old chum 


had been reckless and hasty in his movements, | 
and was in need of good advice and counsel to 
assist him in extricating himself from his difficul- 
Deeply impressed with these thoughts, the 
Rev. Joe, a few days after his last conference with 
his friend, again presented himself at the door of 
Mr. Dashwell’s study. 


ties. 


Mr. Dashwell from within recognized the well- 
known ‘‘rat-tat-tat’’ of seminary times, and was 
at the door in an instant. 

‘*Joe, my dear old fellow,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are 
the very man I particularly wished to see. You 
are my guardian angel dropping down upon me 
with linen duster, satchel and cigar, just at the 
right moment. Sit down and take a little lem- 
onade to wash the cinders out of your throat ;’’ 
and Mr. Dashwell produced a long-necked buttle 
and a couple of wine- glasses. 


| institution, as he had informed me. 





‘Jim, I really felt so much concern for you 
that I determined to come down once more and 
see how you are getting along. You can’t im- | 
agine the anxiety your case has given me,’’ and 
‘Joe began to sip the dark-colored lemonade from 
the wine-glass. “‘‘ Jim, how many more matri- | 
monial engagements since I saw you last ?’’ 

‘*None as yet, chum. I have been trying to 
undo what I have already done in that line, and 
that has occupied my whole attention. I have | 
made rather slow progress in getting disentangled. | 
‘Facilis est descensus Averni,’ you know; ‘sed | 
revocare gradum, hoc opus, hic labor est.’ I’ve | 
found it so.’’ 

‘*What’s happened, Jim ?’’ 


light of a benefactor at the same time. 


‘* Well, I'll tell you, father confessor. Since I 


| saw you I’ve found out from the best authority, 
| Domore, you know, that my jig is up in the 
| church, and that its best not to appear to desire a 


permanent call, but to slip out of the concern and 
out of the place too as gracefully as possible. 
Old Pinch was not to be bought off from his op- 
position in the session by the prospect of a highly 
respectable son-in-law. In fact, Domore says that 
he has been even more pugnacious than ever 
during the last week, and that, you are aware, has 
been since he has known of the matrimonial honor 
in store for his only daughter. I learned, too, 
from confidential talks with Maria, that’s the 
Pinch girl—I use the handle now in addressing 
her—that her father actually intended to make 
her a pauper by giving his estate to a benevolent 
When I 
found that this was really the fact I determined at 
once to break off our engagement, partly as a 
punishment to old Pinch and partly because it 
might interfere with my getting a call to some 
other church.”’ 

‘* Of course it would, Jim; but don’t you think 
you were a little hasty in the breaking off part? 
Pinch might come around, you know ; time works 
wonders,”’ 

‘*Perhaps I was, Joe. There’s just where I 
needed your advice. You may judge for yourself 
when you hear the whole story. But its too late 
now to shed tears over the diffused lacteal fluid. 
The deed has been done.”’ 

** Proceed, Jim.”’ 

**Well, I called on the girl when I felt positive 
that all the evils 1 have spoken of would assuredly 
happen, and tried to get out of the affair delicately 
and smoothly, you know, putting myself in the 
I told 
her that our engagement was made when the skies 
were bright and flattering over our heads, when 
our paths seemed likely to be strewn with flowers, 
and a good deal more of that sort, you under- 
stand; when I had felt sure that my future home 
would be near her own beautiful one in Hampton; 
when I had good reason to believe that I should 
be the chosen pastor of the church’’— 

‘That was quite a little whopper, wasn’t it, 
Jim ?”’ said Joe. 

‘*« But now dark clouds were rising over the sky 
once so bright; thorns were hedging me in on 
every side; I was compelled to leave the people 
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of my choice to seek a new field of labor; it might 
be far away from her pleasant home and surround- 
ings. It pained me to think of separating her 
from the home and friends she had: known and 
loved from her earliest recollection to ask her to 
go among strangers, to an abode which would be 
humble in comparison with old Pinch’s house ; 
those were not the exact words, Joe.’’ 

‘*No. You didn’t speak of the damaging effect 
of the benevolent institution upon your prospects, 
I hope, Jim,’’ said Joe. 

‘*Not much. And I felt that I could not con- 
scientiously ask her to make so great a sacrifice 
for my sake—I could not be so selfish—and that I 
therefore felt it my duty, painful as it might be 
to me so to do, to resign all claim to her hand, 
and to leave her untrammeled as before our 
plighted troth.”’ - 

‘*Pretty well done, Jim. 
How did it take ?”’ : 

‘Not at all, Joe. The girl was up to snuff, I 
tell you. If I had really wished it so I should 
have been delighted. She said that all I had said 
did not weigh a particle in her mind. When she 
had pledged her hand she had given her heart 


I give you credit. 


also, and—well, the amount of the whole thing 
was, Joe, that she was willing to go with me to 
the end of the world, and a little beyond, for that 


matter. It was no use, Joe; I couldn’t budge her 
an inch. She talked of her father cutting her off 
without a penny in just the coolest way possible, 
as if it was of no account to her, and therefore 
could not possibly be of the slightest consequence 
to myself. I believe the girl was really in love, 
and of course under such circumstances could not 
be expected to have any sense in matters of a 
financial character. I saw there was no prospect 
of getting around the old man on the property 
question, for she really seemed indifferent on the 
subject. Neither was there any use of asking her 
to back down on the engagement. I had to ac- 
knowledge myself repulsed on that parallel, and I 
took my hat and came home a broken-hearted 
man.”’ ; 

«* What did you do next, Jim ?’’ asked his friend. 

*‘Well, then I thought I would try episto- 
lary diplomacy. I set up about the whole night 
cogitating upon the subject, and finally I con- 
cluded to settle the matter by a short but decisive 
communication in writing. I concocted the fol- 
lowing, and kept a copy to submit to you for 








approval,’? and Mr. Dashwell opened a private 
drawer in his desk and took out a sheet of note- 
paper. ‘‘ See how it sounds, Joe: 

**¢My Dearest Maria: I have been thinking 
over the subject upon which we were conversing 
last evening, and I feel that my duty to you and 
myself demands that I should again express to you 
the sentiments that fill my heart to overflowing. 
It does seem to me, dearest, that it would be un- 
just to hold you to the promise you made when 
my future appeared so different from that which 
now lies before me. I find that I cannot make it 
seem consistent with duty or propriety to request 
you to leave the beautiful home of your childhood 
and your pleasant surroundings in Hampton to 
enter with me upon trials now unknown to you, 
perhaps in some region remote from all that you 
hold most dear. I fear that you do not properly 
appreciate the gravity of such astep. With heart 
unchanged, with affection unabated, I would there- 
fore again offer to release you, and pardon me for 
so doing. I would myself ask to be released from 
the engagement upon which we have so prema- 
turely entered. Believe me, I shall ever remain 
your loving, James DasHWELL.,’ 

“There, Joe, shouldn’t you think that would 
settle the matter ?”’ 

‘*T rather think it may do so. 
the original document ?’’ 

‘* Sent it by special messenger early this morn- 
ing, and have had no reply. I drove past Pinch’s 
this afternoon, and Maria was at her seat in the 
window as usual, I was about throwing her a kiss, 
but strangely enough, just at that instant she turned 
her head away as if she had failed to catch sight 
of me; and yet I don’t see how she could have 
escaped observing my turn-out. She always no- 
ticed it readily’ enough before. It is now five 
o’clock, and about time for the postman ; perhaps 
I may hear something when he comes ;”’ and Mr. 
Dashwell rose, stood before the window with his 
two hands thrust deeply in his pantaloon’s pockets, 
and looked meditatively down the street for a few 
minutes in perfect silence. ‘‘ There comes the old 
fellow now with his letter-bag. Now for a note 
from Maria, Joe;’’ and he dashed down to the 
front door to meet the postman. He returned to 
the study with his papers in his hand. ‘‘ That 
scented note don’t seem to be among these docu- 
ments, Joe. What can the girl mean?’’ said Mr. 
Dashwell. 


So you’ve sent 





‘Perhaps she expects you to call yourself for 
the answer. Don’t you think that would be the 
most natural way ?’’ said Joe. 

‘¢Hallo! here’s something. Its a business en- 
velope with ‘ Pinch & Co’ printed on the outside. 
I guess Maria’s white envelopes have run out,”’ 
said Mr. Dashwell, as he hastily ripped open the 
yellow one. ‘‘I declare, its from old Pinch him- 
self.’’ 

He glanced hastily over the large business sheet 
filled with writing in the bold hand of Elder Pinch. 
Joe noticed that his face flushed as he proceeded, 
then looked grave, and finally turned pale as he 
approached the end, while he firmly set his lips as 
if to prevent an exclamation, until he finished 
reading and threw the letter on the table before 
him, 

‘* What's out, Jim ?’’ asked his friend. 

‘¢ There’s a stunner from Pinch, Joe. I didn’t 
think the old fellow was capable of such a pro- 
duction. You're just in time to hear it. Wait 
until I can catch my breath, and I will read it to 
you. Now here goes: 

‘¢Rev. JaMES DASHWELL—Sir: My daughter 
requests me to reply to a note received by her 
from yourself, asking a release from your late en- 
gagement. In answer, I have to say that you are 
so released, on her part, I trust, with entire will- 
ingness; on my own, I can assure you, with the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 
this time to add a few words which I think you 
should hear. 

‘‘Your ministry in this place has, I believe, 
been of some benefit to myself, not so much from 
your instructions in the pulpit as from your exam- 
ple—an example, permit me to say, not to be imi- 
tated, but carefully avoided. Before you came 
here, I had believed that something more than 
the simple and faithful preaching of pure gospel 
truth might be useful in the pulpit; that certain 
contrivances which are sometimes called sensa- 
tional, to catch the ear of the indifferent, might 
have their place as well. I have come to the con- 
clusion, from carefully watching your course here, 
that a minister cannot preach the gospel in all sin- 
cerity, and at the same time indulge in claptrap 
to catch outside crowds. I have become con- 
vinced that one who attempts both must be insin- 
cere and dishonest. If we cannot have both, I 
certainly think we should have the simple preach- 
ing of the gospel. These remarks may explain to 


Allow me at | 
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you why I cannot vote to give you a permanent 
call, although I was in favor of a temporary onea 
year ago. The reason is, in a few words, that I 
doubt your sincerity, and I have been led by a 
close observation of your course during the year 
past, to fear that the same failing must almost 
necessarily attach itself to any one who could re- 
sort to sensational methods of filling up the pews. 

‘* Allow me to say that as by your own act you 
can no longer have any claim upon my daughter, 
you will of course see the propriety of discontinu- 
ing any further correspondence with her either 
personal or written. As she is again to become 
dependent upon me for support in the future, it is 
proper to add that the rather hastily-formed plans 
for the disposal of my property, which I thought 
best to mention to you, have now been finally 
abandoned. Yours, etc., Henry PINcu.”’ 

A profound silence for a few minutes followed 
the reading of the letter, while the two friends 
appeared to be engaged in earnest thought. Mr. 
Dashwell was the first to speak. 

‘* Joe,’’ said he, ‘*I think this document makes 
it plain that the ‘ benevolent institution’ plan was 
all a ruse to try my ‘sincerity,’ as Pinch expresses 
it. What I would like to know now is, whether 
the girl was a party in the conspiracy. By 
George! I almost believe she was, and that she 
really intended to cut me when she turned her 
head away this afternoon as I drove past. I con- 
fess I rather like her spunk though if she did. I 
suppose, however, I shall never find out for cer- 
tain; for the old man don’t seem to approve of 
any further correspondence with his daughter. I 


think, chum, I had better pack up to-night and 





\ 


take the early train for the city to-morrow morn- 
ing ;’’ and Mr. Dashwell rested his head on both 
hands, with his elbows on the table before him. 

** Come, now, cheer up, Jim;”’’ said his friend, 
rising and patting him on the shoulder. ‘‘ Things 
do go a little roughly with you just at present; 
but don’t get down-hearted about it. But one 
thing I would do if I were in your place. I 
would quit this old rookery at once. That letter 
of Pinch shows that they can never understand 
you here. The fact is the people have been 
crammed so full of what Pinch would call gospel 
truth and orthodoxy, that they never will appre- 
ciate your style. They must have preaching of 
the broad-brim order; they don’t believe in a 
church with modern improvements, and so they 
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will continue to burn tallow candles, go to bed at 
sundown, and get up at cock-crowing to the end 
of the chapter. 
chum, I think the fault is your own; I must say 
so for your own good. You've let the minister’s 
daughter pull the wool over your eyes badly; but 
it will do you good, old boy, it will make you 
sharper the next time. Let me give you a word 
of advice: never be the first to fall in love; be 
sure you have your fish fairly hooked before you 
begin to haul in. I think you must blame your- 
self in the Pinch girl affair also; I think every- 
thing would have been lovely, the property, girl, 
and all, if you had been a little more patient. 
But let it all go; ’twon’t hurt you. I'll try and 
keep a more careful eye upon you in the future.’’ 

The next day the two friends-were seen driving 
through the streets of Hampton with Mr. Dash- 
well’s stylish turn-out for the last time. They 
turned their horse’s head toward the race-course. 
There, as in times past, were many of the sport- 
ing fraternity ready for a grasp of the hand with 
the fast young parson, who had-not visited the 
course since his accident. Mr. Dashwell inquired 
for Sam McBride, and soon found that individual. 


‘*Sam,’’ said he, ‘give us your hand; this is 


the last time you'll see me here. Good-by!’’ 

‘* No, parson, now you don’t mean that! Don’t 
feelso! I didn’t intend it. That leg-breaking 
affair was all an accident,’’ said Sam, extending 
his hand. 

**That’s all right, Sam; I wasn’t thinking of 
that affair at all just now. But l’m going, going 
to quit the church, and leave town to-day.”’ 

**No; you don’t tell me. That’s too bad! If 
you do I will just speak the truth this time when 
I say the church will lose the best parson they 
ever had. Don’t go, minister, anvhow. Give 
up preaching if you like, but stay in town, and 
come out here every day through the season. 
We'll treat you well, and I’ll warrant you won’t 
be disabled again. 

‘*No; Sam, I’m off; I only came down now to 
bid you all good-by. Adieu!’’ and Mr. Dash- 
well gave a farewell flourish of the hand as he 
turned his horse on the track. ‘*‘Say ‘Good-by’ 
to all the boys for me, Sam.’’ Mr. Dashwell and 
Joe made a final circuit of the course with their 
horse at his full speed, and disappeared at the 
exit. Sam spread the news, and many were the 
expressions of regret at the departure of the gay 





young minister. It was generally conceded that 


| the church and the race-course would not soon 
So far as the girls are concerned, 


see his like again. The couple drove once more 
through the streets, past every well-known resort 
for a parting glance, past the old church for a last 
look, past the Pinch mansion, where it happened 
that Miss Pinch was not at the moment visible, 
past the parsonage, where Mr. Dashwell had 
already given orders that his trunks should be de- 
livered to the expressman, and had taken a sud- 
den and unexpected farewell of the old doctor and 
Mabel. That young lady chanced to be at her 
accustomed place in the window-seat as the two 
young divines were driving past. Joe made a low 
bow, and Mr. Dashwell lifted his hat to her for 
the last time with even more than the old-time 
flourish and gallantry. The handsome horse bore 
them quickly by at a rapid trot, their clerical 
forms faded away in the distance down the road 
leading to the great city, and Mabel saw them no 
more. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE college year was over. Tom Wentworth 
had graduated with honor, and was once more 
spending a few weeks in Hampton before entering 
upon his studies at the theological seminary. 
Nearly a year had passed since his conversation 
with Mabel on Cemetery Hill. Though he had 
met her frequently since, he had never again 
alluded to the subject which occupied their atten- 
tion at that interview, It was enly a few days 
before he was to leave his home to enter upon his 
theological studies that, on a pleasant afternoon 
in September, he called upon Mabel at the par- 
sonage. 

‘*Mabel,”’ said he, ‘‘ you may recollect that 
last summer we took a walk to the cemetery to 
examine the handsome monument erected in 
memory of old Mr. King. Perhaps you may 
remember that we came away without visiting it. 
I have quite a curiosity to see it. Will you not 
this afternoon again make an attempt with me to 
find it ?’’ 

“‘If you think we will not forget all about it 
when we arrive there, Tom, I will.’’ 

Again, asa year before, which seemed to them 
but as yesterday, they strolled through the paths 
which led them by many curves and windings at 
last to the summit. Tom sought and found the 
rustic seat where he then sat with Mabel, and en- 
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joyed the view of Long Island Sound and the 


distant hills of Connecticut beyond. 

‘*Here it is, Mabel,’’ said he, as he discovered 
the seat, a littke more moss-covered than when 
they last saw it. . 

‘«What ?”’ said Mabel. 
ment ?”’ 

‘Not exactly; but the place where we forgot 
all about the monument. Let us sit down here 
again and rest.’”’ 

‘* Mabel,” said Tom, when they had seated 


‘*Old Mr. King’s monu- 


themselves, and he had commenced grave-digging | 


with the point of his cane, as in months aforetime, 


«do you remember when we were here a year ago | 


how jealous I was of that young Dashwell ?’’ 
“T remember, Tom, that you did not then seem 


to approve of his peculiar style of preaching. I | 
think you criticised his conduct out of the pulpit | 


also as being somewhat frivolous for a minister. 


| Mabel, but at the little grave he was constructing. 

| ‘*The reason was that I hoped—that which I did 

not then dare to ask for—that I myself might at 

| some time occupy the place which I was so fearful 
might be taken by Mr. Dashwell.”’ 

** So I supposed at the time, Tom.” 

**And now I will ask you,’’ said Tom, as he 
| ceased his work, and with a pale face looked in- 
|" quiringly in Mabel’s, “if I may not obtain the 
| place which I then had not the courage to ask 
| for ?”’ 

Mabel’s face changed from red to white as she 
| listened, and answered : 

‘*You may, Tom. You have that place, and 
| have held it since I understood your meaning a 
| year ago. If you had claimed it then the answer 
_ would have been tlhe same that I give you now.” 
‘*Why did I not understand this during the 
| long months that have passed since our talk in 


I don’t recollect that you said you were jealous of | this place?’’ said ‘om, taking Mabel’s hand in 


him,” 

‘* Well, I think I was jealous a little, just a little, 
you know, Mabel. I may as well acknowledge it 
now that he has gone, poor fellow! Did the 
thought ever occur to you why I felt so?’’ 

‘*Was it because you feared you could never 


rival his popular style in the pulpit?’’ asked | 


Mabel. 

**Not exactly. 
that.” Tom was silent for a few moments as he 
industriously worked at the mausoleum. Some- 
what abruptly he ceased, and turning to his com- 
panion said, with flushed cheeks: ‘* Mabel, do 


you remember a promise you made a year ago 


while sitting here, with reference to Mr. Dash- 
well ?”’ 

‘‘I remember it perfectly, Tom, and I have 
kept it,’’ she answered. , 

‘I have invited you to walk out here this after- 
noon to ask you another question in connection 
with the promise you then made. Have you ever 
thought why I then asked you not to allow Mr. 
Dashwell to find a place in your heart ?’’ 


‘*Perhaps I bave, Tom; but is that the question | 
you really intended to ask, and if so, do you 


think it exactly a fair one ?’’ said Mabel. 

“If it is not, I will ask another. Will you 
allow me to tell you the reason for the request 1 
then made ?”’ 

‘*I shall be happy to hear it,’’ said Mabel. 

‘“*The reason is,’? and Tom looked not at 


I think I shall never attempt | 


| his own. 

‘*Why did you never ask to know ?’’ answered 
Mabel. 

‘* Because I thought I should be able to discover 
| it in some way without asking if it were so,’’ said 
Tom. 

‘*Oh, Tom! Tom! how blind you have been!’ 
said Mabel. 

‘*But I really feared, notwithstanding your 
promise, that Mr. Dashwell might yet carry the 
day.”’ 

‘* Tom, really you speak as if you supposed that 
| Mr. Dashwell felt anxious to carry it. Now I 
think I recollect that a year ago in this place you 
insinuated that Miss Pinch and Mr. Dashwell 
might have mutual aspirations.’’ 

‘I never really thought Miss Pinch could find 
a place in his affections, supposing, of course, 
that he has such a quality in his composition, so 
long as he was in the society of Mabel Wood- 
bridge ; and I truly believe that if he did not seek 
| to obtain a place in that young lady’s heart it was 
| only because he felt that he could not succeed in 
so doing.”’ 

‘Thank you, Tom; but do you not think you 
| are a little enthusiastic. Suppose we now go and 

visit the King monument,’’ said Mabel, rising. 
| «I believe I did hear something of such a 
| monument when I proposed visiting it a year ago, 
but I never have seen it, and know nothing of its 
location ; in fact it may not be in existence at the 


' 


| 
| 
| 








BEFORE A PARTING. 





present day. A year’s time will work changes, 
even in a cemetery,’’ said Tom, rising and walk- 
ing by Mabel’s side down the winding path which 
they had lately ascended. 


Three years glided swiftly away in Hampton, | 


as elsewhere. The Rev. Thomas Wentworth and 
his wife, Mabel Wentworth, are sitting side by 
side in the moonlight of a pleasant October even- 
ing. The two have been married for a month, 
and on this day Tom has been installed associate 


pastor of the First Presbyterian church, a col- | 


league of his father-in-law, Dr. Woodbridge, who 
has been compelled by advancing years himself to 
ask for such assistance. The thoughts of the 


couple naturally turn to the former temporary | 


colleague of the old pastor. 

‘¢ Mabel, I once feared that the relations I now 
hold both to this church and to yourself might be 
held by that young Dashwell who preached here 
three years ago,’’ said Tom. 

‘* Poor fellow !’’ said Mabel, stroking his cheek. 
‘Poor ignorant boy! how little did you under- 
stand me. Asto Mr. Dashwell’s future relations 
to the church, of course I could know no more 


than you did; but as to his relations to myself, 
you never made a greater mistake than when you 
imagined I was likely to become a Mrs. Dashwell. 
Where is the gentleman now, Tom?’’ 

‘*He married a lady of Chicago, the only 
daughter of a wealthy liquor dealer, and he is 
now the pastor of a prominent Universalist church 


at the West. I always rather liked that Mr. 
Dashwell, notwithstanding I never could help 
thinking that he cared more for that blooded 
horse of his than he did for the church. I think 
he has found his proper place in a denomination 
with more liberal views than ours, for he is so 


happy and good-natured himself that he must be- 

lieve that the whole world will come out all right 
_ at last, his horse not excepted. The great trouble 
| here seems to have been that the church was rather 
' too orthodox for his habits of thought.’’ 

‘Do you know what ever became of that friend 
he called Joe, a minister, too, I believe ?”’ asked 
Mabel. 

**T understood that he never found a church 
| satisfactory to himself which was also satisfied 
_with him. I have been told that he finally took 
up the practice of medicine as an amateur, and 
that now he is a thriving homceopathic practi- 
tioner, and a member of his friend Dashwell’s 
church,”’ 

The months are passing by at Hampton. The 
| church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
| Thomas Wentworth, is steadily increasing in 
| numbers and influence, though no especial effort 

is put forth to attract a crowd. Elder Domore, 
however, has left, and connected himself with the 
Second Presbyterian. Elder Pinch says that a 
year’s experience of the sensational style in the 
| pulpit and out of it has been of great use to him. 
| It is supposed that the compliment is intended to 
have reference to the late service of the Rev. Mr. 
Dashwell at Hampton. Maria Pinch is married to 
a junior partner in the firm of Pinch & Co. It is 
believed that the gentleman never has heard any- 
thing of the ‘* Pinch Endowment Fund.” Old Dr. 
Woodbridge, though nominally the senior pastor 
| of the church, is seldom seen in the pulpit. Much 
of his time seems to be occupied in following, a 
willing captive, the four-wheeled chariot of an 
imperious little tyrant clothed in white lace and 
| fine linen, Thomas Wentworth, Jr., as it trundles 
_ along the sidewalk or across the street to the 
| mansion of the judge. 





BEFORE A PARTING. 


By Barton GREY. 


THE hours slip on; the dark day comes apace 
That parts our hands; our souls it cannot part, 
Nor break the bond that links us heart to heart; 

Faith changes not with changing time and place; 


And though the eyes that cannot see thy face 
Will sadden oft with tears that still will start, 
Yet, darling, Love hath many a tender art 

For those who trust them to his gentle grace: 


And oft, when shadows fall and night is near, 
And the long surf rolls in upon the strand, 
And the faint sea breeze sighs in halcyon bliss, 


I, lingering late, through the calm dark may hear 

That low, sweet voice, yea, touch that loyal hand, 

And feel on these parched lips, once more thy wonted 
kiss. 
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THE CARACCI., 


By Oscar Fay ADAms. 


AGOSTINO CARACCI. 


In the studio of Prospero Fontana, a popular 
Bolognese artist in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, there was one pupil whose efforts met 
with little commendation from the master, although 
the young man worked with a steady perseverance 


that of itself deserved high praise. His fellow- 


students, quickly surpassing their companion in | 


rapidity of execution, were ungenerous enough to 
flout and jeer in derision of his tardy movements. 

‘Thou art an ox, Ludovico,’’ they often said 
to him; ‘‘ for thou can’st work no faster than that 
beast. Thou wilt never be a painter. Thou art 
fit only to grind our colors ;’’ and the gay laugh 
at his expense went round the studio. 


But Ludovico Caracci was not one to be easily | 


discouraged or overborne by a foolish jest; and 
even though his master, Fontana, advised him to 
seek another profession, and added that he was 
entirely unfit for the vocation of an artist, the 


young student, if he felt any misgivings, kept them | 


bravely to himself, and all the more resolutely 


determined that he wou/d be an artist, Prospero | 


Fontana’s words to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Having learned all that the then declining art of 
Bologna could teach him, he turned his steps to 


Venice, and there studied under the instructions | 
What the former | 


of Titian and. Tintoretto. 


ANNIBAL CARACCI. 


| thought of the young Bolognese we are not told, 
| but the brilliant Tintoretto gave him the same 
advice as had Fontana. 

The power to discover merit beneath an un- 
promising exterior is not in all cases vouchsafed 
| to master-minds. This inability to recognize the 
first dawnings of genius does not always arise from 
| unwillingness to do so; but from sheer incapacity, 
induced by the habit of considering the highest 
excellence only as worthy of serious attention. 
Tintoretto, looking at the surface of things merely, 
saw in his Bolognese pupil a dull, heavy, young 
man, remarkable only for the extreme deliberate- 
| ness of his movements. He saw but this and 
nothing more. He cared not to inquire into the 
reason of this apparent dilatoriness; it was enough 
for him to notice it, and so he urged his pupil, 
with the best of motives doubtless, to adopt some 
other profession. But coming even from the cele- 
brated Venetian, whom Mr. Ruskin has styled 
| ‘the greatest man that Venice ever produced,”’ 
the words did not discourage Ludovico Caracci. 
Conscious of inward power, he bent to his work 
but the more steadily, his determination only 
strengthened by what would have utterly dis- 
| couraged a weaker man. But of weakness there 
was no trace in Ludovico. Long since his resolve 
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had been taken, and from it he was not to be 
moved. His purpose was simple in expression, 
yet grand in character. It was, as he interpreted 
it upon canvas, to aim only at doing well, until 
such aspiration should become habitual. If his 
fellow-pupils, regarding his work with supercilious 
gaze, saw but little change in its appearance from 
day to day, it was because he sternly exacted from 
himself a reason for every line he drew. Not for 
any considerations of present and speedy effect, 
would he sacrifice the cause of fidelity to truth 
and Nature, which was dearer to him than any- 
thing else; and so he worked on, regardless of 
the strictures of his masters and associates, and 
with never a thought of despair. 

Leaving Venice, he studied in Florence under 
Passignano, at the same time that he was carefully 
noting the excellencies cf the best paintings to be 
found in the Tuscan capital. Just at this time a 
change was coming over the spirit of the Floren- 
tine school. Its excellence of design and its his- 


toric accuracy had long been acknowledged; but 
it failed conspicuously in coloring, and conscious 
of this, the Florentine artists were now looking to 
Correggio and his followers for their models. 


Into this movement Ludovico was drawn by sym- 
pathy, and quitting Florence for Parma, he de- 
voted himself wholly to.a study of the works of 
Correggio and Parmigiano. 

The effect of this long and patient study of good 
models and this unremitting perseverance, ere 
long made itself felt. His associates now began 
to respect him as a conscientious artist, and on 
his return to Bologna, after an absence of some 
years, the real excellence of his work was acknow- 
ledged by many, and his rank as a good painter 
undoubted. But he was not destined to achieve 
immediate success in his native city. Here in 
Bologna he had to contend with an entire school 
of artists who worked on different principles from 
himself. It was a school of great merit, but it 
had some notable faults, and, like the Florentine, 
possessed but little feeling for color. It became 
evident to Ludovico, after a time, that.if he were 
to win success at home he must create a party 
who would follow his maxims and in time super- 
sede the then dominant school. When once con- 
vinced of this fact, he set resolutely at work to 
bring about the desired result. From his brother, 
Paolo, also a painter, but whose talents were of 
the most mediocre description, but little effective 





assistance could be expected ; but upon the genius 
of two of his cousins, Agostino and Annibal Ca- 
racci, he relied chiefly for the support -he wished. 
Yet a man of lesser determination would have 
despaired at the thought of gaining codperation 
from these two young men, great as was their 
talent for design. Their father, Ludovico’s uncle, 
was a tailor, and Annibal, the second son, fol- 
lowed his father’s calling; while Agostino was a 
proficient in the goldsmith’s art. So entirely dif- 
ferent were their dispositions that they would not 
willingly endure each other’s company, and we 
are assured that they were almost enemies. 

The elder delighted in the society of the learned, 
and was himself no tyro in scientific pursuits. His 
wit was second to none, his manners were gentle 
and refined, and his dislike of habits and manners 
unlike his own was very marked. Annibal, on 
the other hand, knew and cared little about polite 
learning, and possessing none of the fluency of his 
brother in conversation, was inclined to tacitur- 
nity; and when he did speak it was in a surly, re- 
pellant way, that was in strong contrast with the 
elegance of Agostino. Could these brothers, pos- 
sessing natures so opposite, be made to work har- 
moniously together? That was the question their 
cousin asked himself. Most men would have said 
no, at once; but Ludovico thought it was possible, 
and managed to gain their consent to devote them- 
selves to the profession of the artist. But at the 
outset a difficulty arose from the contrasted man- 
ner in which the young men worked, and which 
gave rise to angry differences. Agostino painted 
but slowly, because he was hard to please, and be- 
cause no obstacle came in his way that he did not 
endeavor to overcome. In this respect he strongly 
resembled his cousin, Ludovico. Annibal, on the 
contrary, had no patience with delay, no matter 
from what cause it might arise. He worked 
rapidly, and preferred taking any short cut which 
would lead to showy results in the soonest possible 
time. Ludovico, however, possessed a rare judg- 
ment, and perceiving that for the present the same 
studio could not agreeably hold his cousins, he 
placed Agostino under the tuition of his own 
former master, Fontana, who was known as an 
easy and rapid artist, while he himself undertook 
the training of the more impetuous Annibal. 
After a few years the brothers became reconciled 
to each other, and were for a time firm friends. 
In the year 1580 their wise cousin sent them to 
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study at Parma and at Venice, where, as he hoped 
and expected, they imbibed the same principles 
in regard to their art which he himself held, and 
at last they returned to Bologna accomplished 
artists. 

Not at once, however, were they destined to 
win public favor. Their first work, executed in 
conjunction with Ludovico, was a frieze in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


though it was, to the merit of the Caracci! Pros- 
pero Fontana, who had once told Ludovico he 
would never be a painter, now was heard to regret 
that he was too old to adopt the Caracci manner. 

The three Caracci are said to have been in the 
most perfect accord in regard to their system of 
teaching, and the ill-feeling between Annibal and 
Agostino seemed to have died away entirely. The 


Casa Favi representing the exploits of Jason. | labors of Agostino in the academy seem to have 
Wedded to their own feebler style, the other | been the severest, as he appears voluntarily to 


artists of Bologna refused to see any merit in this 
composition of the Caracci, and the people of the 
city, following their lead, repeated the censure. 
For a time the three reformers were completely 
overwhelmed, but their discouragement was but 
temporary, nevertheless. In another room of the 
same Favi palace Ludovico painted twelve his- 
tories or exploits of A=neas, the style of which 
was in marked contrast to Bartolommeo Cesi’s 
representation of the same subject in the hall 
where Annibal and Agostino had painted their 
Jason. Beautiful Cesi’s work certainly was, but 
it lacked the skillful drawing of Ludovico’s, as 
well as his vigorous coloring, and this fact the 
rivals of the Caracci were unwillingly forced to 
admit. 

And now opened an era of good fortune for the 
cousins. Firmly convinced of the truth of their 
methods, they answered adverse criticism by exe- 
cuting works whose merit was incontestable, and 
which thoroughly embodied their own views. To 
hasten the triumph of their ideas they determined 
upon establishing an academy where students 
should be taught after the new manner. This 
academy when opened was styled ‘‘ Degli Incam- 
mati,’’ and attached to it was a school for the 
drawing of the nude, and also for the study of 
anatomy and perspective. Nothing indeed was 
omitted which could in any way further the pro- 
gress of their pupils. Students attracted by these 
advantages flocked to the new academy, and one 
by one the doors of the other academies were 
closed for want of pupils. The skill and gracious 
manners of the Caracci made them very popular 
with the young men, three of whom, Albani, 
Guido Reni, and Domenichino, had been driven 
from the studio of Dionisio Calvart, disgusted by 
his harshness. The new school of painting now 
completely superseded the old, the masters of 
which began, in some instances, to paint after the 
manner of their rivals. What a tribute, unwilling 





have taken upon himself some of its hardest tasks. 
He was the author of a small work on perspective 
and architecture, and which formed the basis of 
his lectures to his pupils. Obtaining the assis- 
tance of Lanzoni, a noted anatomist, he gave 
anatomical lectures, in which the nature of the 
bones and muscles was carefully explained. He 
also taught his pupils the character of true criti- 
cism. Each one was expected to criticise under- 
standingly his own work, as well as that of others, 
and those who could not give adequate reascns 
for what they had accomplished were obliged to 
erase it and begin anew. It will easily be seen 
that this course was admirably adapted to create a 
thoughtful, sincere style of art. Agostino did not 
desire to cultivate in his pupils any spirit of ser- 
vile imitation, and he left them free to follow out 
their own peculiar manners, and so in his studio 
many styles could be observed, all, however, ad- 
hering to the fundamental principles of the Ca- 
racci in being founded upon reason, the careful 
study of Nature, and the intelligent imitation of 
the best masters. All doubtful questions were 


| referred to the judgment of Ludovico, and the 


three cousins were usually all present at the daily 
lessons in design. Art was not neglected even in 
recreation hours, and at such times, under the 
guidance of Annibal, the students were wont to 
draw landscapes from nature, and sometimes to 
sketch caricatures. 

Briefly stated, the prime object of the teaching 
of the Caracci was to unite in one whatever they 
found to be of most worth in the practice of other 
schools; and ‘‘ in doing this,’’ says Lanzi, ‘‘ they 
observed two methods. The first resembles that 
of the poets, who, in several canzoni, propose 
different models for imitation; in one, for in- 
stance, borrowing from Petrarch, in another from 
Chiabrera, in a third from Frugoni. The second 
method is like that of those who, being masters of 
three styles, form and harmonize them into one, 
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like Corinthian metal, composed of various kinds,” 
Agostino epitomized the practice of his school in 
the following sonnet: 
“To paint for fame, who nurtures high desire, 
Will Rome’s design! keep ever in his view; 
To the Venetian shade and action true, 
Of Lombardy’s whole coloring never tire; 
Kindle at Michael’s terrors, and his fire, 
Seize Titian’s living truth, who nature drew; 
Allegri’s pure and sovereign graces, too; 
To heavenly Raphael’s symmetry aspire : 
Tibaldi’s solid sense, appropriate air, 
And Primaticcio’s learned inventive thought, 
“With Parmigiano’s graceful sweetness fraught, 
And should all these ask too much studious care, 
Turn to our Niccolini’s bright display 
Of wondrous works, the envy of his day.” 


In some few instances it is not easy to separate | 


the work of the three Caracci; but where the work 
of each is known, Ludovico is thought to have 


been influenced in some measure by Titian, Agos- | 


tino by Tintoretto, and Annibal by Correggio. 
Upon this point, however, authorities are not 


fully agreed. Of the three Agostino painted least, | 


as he never entirely forsook his business of en- 
graving. He was considered to excel his brother 
and cousin in purely inventive genius, and doubt- 


less his knowledge of engraving had something to | 
Some of Ludovico’s oil paintings | 


do with this. 
have now become almost indistinguishable, owing 


to some fault in the preparation of the oil, and a | 
few of his frescos have yielded to the hand of | 


time. 
His best pictures are to be seen at Bologna, 


although other Italian cities contain many of his | 


works. The sublime character of some of his 


compositions is very marked, and the picture of | 
the Probatica, of Saint Girolamo, the Limbo of | 


holy fathers, which he twice painted, and a Cru- 


his sublimity and dignity of manner. Although 


older than either of his cousins, it was his lot to | 


survive them .both, his death occurring in 1619, 
at the age of sixty-four. He painted till the close 
of his life, but in a few of these last works’ some 
slight inaccuracies of drawing may be noted, and 
detecting these when it was too late to repair the 
error, he is said to have died of mortification. 
One of the most noted pictures in Bologna is 
the Communion of Saint Girolamo, painted as an 
altar-piece for the church of the Carthusians, by 


1 The imitation of the antique. 


| Agostino Caracci. It is not pleasant to record 
that the harmony existing between Agostino and 
Annibal was now broken by the jealousy of the 
latter; but such is the case. Annibal had also 
presented designs for the altar-piece of this church, 
but, as we have seen, his brother received the 
| preference, and his picture was so enthusiastically 
admired that Annibal was moved to adopt his 
brother’s manner of painting, while at the same 
time, envious of Agostino’s success, he induced 
him to give more of his time to engraving, and 
less to painting. Not long after this Agostino, 
returning to Rome, there painted such admirable 
representations of Poetry and the stories of Ceph- 
alus and Galatea on the walls of the Farnese palace 
that it was openly declared that the ‘‘ engraver’’ 
| had surpassed the artist. The envy of Annibal 
| now became so great that he contrived, under 
various false pretences, to have his brother re- 
moved from the post he then held, and Agostino, 
| who vainly tried to appease his brother, now left 
Rome, and entered the service of the Duke of 
Parma. Here at Parma he painted a beautiful 
representation of Celestial, Terrestrial, and Venal 
Love in the ducal palace, but died soon after its 
completicn, in 1601, at the age of forty-three. 
His last work was a design for a picture of the 
Last Judgment. 

Anpibal, having driven his ‘brother from 
Rome, remained there himself, painting in vari- 
ous churches, but his best works are to be found 
in the Farnese palace. Here he painted the 
Choice of Hercules; Hercules Sustaining the 
World ; Ulysses the Liberator, and various other 
mythological and allegorical subjects. These 
works brought over the Roman artists to the views 
of the Caracci, and created much ertbusiasm 
among the lovers of art in the Eternal City. All 
of Annibal’s best painting was executed at Rome, 
where, too, he was more fully appreciated than 
elsewhere, for at Bologna Ludovico’s paintings 
| have always been ranked higher than those of 
| Annibal. In 1609 Annibal died at Rome at the 
| age of forty-nine, and was honored with a splendid 
| funeral at the church of the Rotunda. All three 
| of the Caracci died comparatively poor, for the 
| prices they received for their works were very 
| inferior when we consider the high merit of their 

compositions. Of the three, Annibal was per- 
| haps the greatest artist, and he certainly exhibited 
| the most grace and sweetness in his drawing. Of 








cifixion, at Ferrara, are instanced as examples of | 





inventive genius, Agostino, as we have before 


said, possessed much more than the other two, | 


while Ludovico excelled in elevation and dignity, 
and his knowledge of every branch of painting 
was most profound. 


The Caracci are almost the last of the great | 


Italian artists, for though they left behind them 


some pupils whose fame was widespread, a decline | 


in the art was, nevertheless, perceptible soon after 
their era, 
amount of service to art performed by these three. 
The task that Ludovico had in his youth set him- 
self to perform he had the satisfaction of seeing 


fully completed in his later years. The overthrow 


of the weak and languid system of drawing and | 
coloring which prevailed in lower Italy at that | 
time, and the substitution for it of a school char- | 


acterized by a conscientious adherence to nature 
and reason, and an intelligent study of the older 
masters—this was what Ludovico and his cousins 


accomplished by their teachings, But the indomi- | 


table spirit of perseverance under discouragement 


and the most adverse criticism, which was Ludo- | 
. . — ° | 
vico’s ruling characteristic, was the prime cause | 


of this revolution in art. 
possible. 
would have had no academy like the Degli In- 


He it was who made it 


cammati, and art no such ornaments as Agostino | 


and Annibal Caracci, Surely Ludovico, in his 
old age, could look back upon a life illuminated 
by the steady brightness of high resolve and glo- 
rious with noble achievement. Of the two brothers 
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It is not easy to overestimate the | 


But for his fixity of purpose Bologna | 
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| Agostino appears to have possessed the finer na- 

ture, and the envy manifested towards him by 
Annibal will always dim the glory of the latter. 
Antonio Caracci, a natural son of Agostino, but 
the pupil of Annibal, who resided with his uncle 
at Rome, left behind him some few works, but he 
| painted comparatively little, and died in 1618, a 
year before Ludovico, at the age of thirty-five. 
| His devotion to his relatives, and in particular 
| his affectionate care of Annibal in his last illness, 
| is noted by all his biographers. In marked con- 
| trast with his character is that of Francesco Ca- 
racci, a younger brother of Agostino and Annibal. 
He possessed not a little skill in design, while his 
coloring was considered excellent, and relying on 
these merits, he opened a school at Bologna in 
opposition to the Degli Incammati, placing over 
the door the inscription, ‘*'This is the True 
School of the Caracci.’’ His dislike and even 
malicious detraction of Ludovico made him un- 
popular at Bologna, where his principal work, an 
| altar-piece at Saint Maria Maggiore, had been 
greatly improved by his cousin, who had kindly 
retouched the whole of it. On his appearance in 
Rome his name assured him a warm reception 
from the artists and art lovers there; but his merit 
was estimated at its proper worth when his char- 
acter became known, and, falling into neglect, he 
died in a hospital. He executed nothing in Rome; 
and his death, which happened in 1622, in his 
twenty-eighth year, removed the last of the great 
artist family of the Caracci. 





THE “SUDDEN FREEZE” OF 1836. 


By A. A. 


On the 2oth day of December, 1836, occurred 
one of the most remarkable phenomena ever re- 
corded in the annals of the West. Six years 
before, there had been an unusual fall of snow, 
covering the earth to the depth of three—many 


persons affirm four—feet, and causing a great | 
This is | 


amount of suffering among the people. 
always referred to as the winter of the ‘‘ Deep 
Snow.”’ 

The ‘* Deep Snow” and the “ Sudden Freeze’’ 
mark the settlement of many families, the pur- 
chase of many farms, and the birth of many chil- 
dren. 


. 


Old people’ will now tell you positively | 


GRAHAM. 


| that such and such a thing occurred at a certain 
| time, and prove it by asserting it was so long 
| before, at the time of, or just after, one of these 
| events. 
| The ‘* Sudden Freeze’’ was occasioned by a cur- 
rent of extremely cold air passing diagonally across 
the States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
| Where it started has never been known; it-is not 
| mentioned east of Cincinnati, though it was felt, 
somewhat modified, there. In Illinois its width 
extended from Ottowa, on the Illinois River, south 
to Terre Haute, Indiana. Above or below either 
| of these cities you will not hear of it. 
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Where it went its effect was fearful. It came 
with a strong wind, accompanied by a heavy black 
cloud, and a roaring noise, not unlike distant, 
deep thunder. Its velocity has been ascertained 
to be not less than twenty-five miles per hour. 
As it went southeasterly in its cold career, it 
seemed to exhaust itself, and gradually died out. 
In addition to its strangeness as a cloud, and the 
loud noise accompanying it, the most remarkable 
part was its intense cold. Nothing like it has 
ever been known since. The wind, in its fury 
and power, blew the water into little sharply de- 
fined waves, which froze as they stood,- leaving 
the ponds, creeks, and rivers crusted with a very 
rough coat of ice, The snow, slush, and mud were 
suddenly congealed into a solid mass strong enough 
to sustain the weight of a team and wagon. 

The day had been warm and showery, thawing 
the snow, which lay a few inches deep on the 
ground, and melting the small icicles formed here 
and there by the preceding night’s cold air. 

The wave struck the western boundary of Illi- 
nois about ten o’clock in the forenoon. By noon 
it was past the State capital, and at nine o’clock 
that evening froze some emigrants’ horses: and 


wagons fast in the mud at Lebanon, Ohio, while 
their owners were in the hotel arranging for the 
night’s lodging. 

Owing to the warmth and rain of the morning, 
the snow had melted to a thick, watery slush, and 
the little gullies in the fields and by the roadside 
were full of water, which coursing to the creeks, 


had swollen them till their banks were full. Men 
went about their daily avocations without their 
coats, though they generally had them near for 
any increase in the drizzling rain, or any change 
in the temperature. Suddenly the cloud appeared. 
Its loud and deep notes of warning gave them 
hardly time to grasp their coats and get to a place 
of safety. Cattle, hogs, and fowls were frozen in 
their track, unable to extricate themselves. Many 
died before help could come. Many persons were 
frozen so severely that death came before many 
days. Others were badly crippled from the effects 
of the cold, and lived, monuments of that day’s 
disaster. The melting snow and drizzling rain 
were suddenly congealed into a frozen mass, so 
that over one man and beast could walk, while 
the other fell like small hail. 

Lest some of the readers of this paper should 
doubt the strong assertions here made, I will give 


the personal experiences of several who passed 
through the ordeal. 

A gentleman residing in Pike County, Illinois, 
came the day before the ‘‘ Sudden Freeze’ toa 
farmer’s house a few miles on the eastern side of 
the river, where he had a drove of hogs he wished 
to take home. On the morning of the 2oth he 
and his men got an early start, and about eleven 
o’clock reached the eastern shore of the IIlinois 
River. While waiting for the ferry-boat to take 
them and their drove of hogs over the river, the 
wave came unexpectedly on them. Hastily wrap- 
ping themselves in their cloaks, they tied their 
horses in the shelter of a large tree-top, and left 
the hogs to do for themselves, who with a deal of 
grunting took refuge in a small hollow, grown 
thick with underbrush. Finding the river rapidly 
filling with ice, one of them obtained a canoe, 
and taking an axe to cut away the ice as it froze 
to the sides of his boat, made his way across, not, 
however, without freezing one of his hands. Going 
immediately to a house, he thawed his hand in 
cold water, and after warming himself returned to 
see what could be done. The river was now full 
of ice, and no hopes of crossing could be enter- 
tained. The man left on the opposite shore, 
protected somewhat by the trees, took in the 
situation at once, and aftér securing shelter and 
feed for the horses, fed the hogs where they were 
from a crib, fortunately near by, and found shelter 
in a settler’s cabin. The owner of the drove 
found similar shelter on the western bank. By 
daylight the next morning, Illinois River would 
sustain a team and wagon on its crystal surface, 
and after hauling a load of sawdust from a.mill 
near by, the hogs were driven across. The ice 
was found to be nearly nine inches thick. 

When the wave reached the vicinity of Jack- 
sonville, Mr. Timothy Chamberlain, now secretary 
of the Old Settlers’ Association there, relates that 
he was at the time working about his uncle’s 
house, and owing to the warmth of the day was 
without his coat. About noon he left there to 
assist a neighbor to weigh some hogs by the old 
steelyard process. The hogs were driven to the 
pen, the ‘‘ balances’’ arranged, when without any 
warning, save an angry roar, the wave was over 
and gone. Mr. Chamberlain had brought his 
coat, which, wet with mist, was frozen, he says, 
‘*stiff asa board.’’ The hogs ran about squeal- 
ing with the cold; their weight was guessed, and 
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then were driven to shelter. In the town, chickens 
and pigs were found frozen in the mud, while the | 
little rivulets were rough and ragged with an icy | 
surface frozen when blown into light waves. At 
Springfield similar experiences are recorded. It | 
is here, too, that a circumstance occurred fixing 
the date accurately in the mind of one man, Mr. 
Washington Crowder, who is yet living. He was | 
a young man then, and had hopes in life, like all 
young men then and now. One hope, so dearly 
prized by all in youth, was that ere long he should 
call a certain fair one hisown. He had even gone 
so far as to gain the fair one’s consent, and the 
happy day had been set. He lived some ten or 
twelve miles south of Springfield, the county-seat 
and State capital, whither he wended his way on 
the forenoon of the eventful day to obtain his 
marriage license. When about half way there, he 
espied, as he came upon a little hill—he was on 
horseback—a dark cloud coming from the north- 
west. It was accompanied with a roaring noise not 
unlike distant, heavy cannonading, or deep thun- 
der. He says it reminded him of either. Think- 
ing it best to lower his umbrella he carried to pro- 
tect himself from the falling misty rain, he dropped 
the reins and folding it, placed it under his arm. 
As he reached for the rein, the cold wave struck 
him. When he drew the rein taut, ice rattled 
from it. Being a man of iron frame, he went on 
to Springfield, his horse walking now on frozen 
ground and snow. Reaching the city, he rode 
up to where Bunn’s bank stood so many years 
afterward, but found he could not dismount.. He 
called for assistance, and was answered by several 
who came at once to his relief. He was found 
frozen fast to the saddle, and cutting it loose from 
the nearly frozen horse, man and saddle were car- 
ried in to the fire and thawed asunder. He was 
determined not to disappoint his intended and 
her friends, and after ascertaining he was not 
badly frozen, he procured his license, returned 
that afternoon, and was married the next. This 
event fixed the date in his mind beyond a doubt, 
and may be relied upon as correct. 
As the wave passed over McLean County, it 
encountered a party of men working in the field, 
one of whom had with him a very heavy overcoat. 
It had become rather wet with the mist, and as the 
wave came over the party, its owner hastily pro- 
ceeded to put it on. As he raised it over his head 
for that purpose, the cold wave came over him, 


| you think that is a pretty tall story,’’ 


| the occurrence. 





Vou. XIV.—s5 


blowing the coat over his head several feet from 
where he stood. It happened to light ‘“‘ head up 
and tail down,’’ as he expressed it, where it stood, 
arms extended, frozen as stiff asa board. ‘‘ Maybe 
remarked he 
to a crowd of companions to whom he was relating 
‘* Pretty stiff I should remark,’’ 
said a listener. ‘‘ Stiff! I should say it was stiff, 
and if you had been there and seen it, you would 
believe it,’’ answered the first one, not noticing 
the import of the remark. 

It was not an unusual thing for persons to have 
their clothing frozen to them, or their harness 
frozen on their horses. In either case it required 
some time to relieve the difficulty. If they or 
their horses were not frozen, they were considered 
fortunate. At that time St. Louis was the market 
for all Southern and Central Illinois. It was cus- 
tomary to drive hogs to market, taking wagons 
loaded with corn to feed them on the way, and to 
haul any that might give out. It happened that 
Mr. Andrew Heredeth, of Springfield, had started 
a day or two before the storm came with a large 
drove of hogs, accompanied by two or three men 
with wagons loaded with corn. When a few miles 
below Carlinville, in Macoupin County, the storm 
of cold overtook them. Unable to protect them- 
selves, they overturned two of the wagons, the 
third being already empty, and drove as rapidly 
as they could to a house a mile or two away. 
When they arrived there, some had their hands 
frozen and could do nothing for their teams. By 
the aid of the inmates of the house, these were at- 
tended to, and their owners provided for until 
they were able to proceed. The next day they 
set out to find their hogs. Coming to where they 
had left them, they found a pyramid of dead 
porkers. It seems they had huddled together 
when the wave struck them, those on the inside 
smothering, those on the outside freezing. A few 
had wandered away from the herd only to perish 
on the prairie. The loss proved a financial dis- 
aster to the trader, who returned to Springfield 
greatly discouraged over his loss, and for a while 
was incapacitated for business. In its passage 
across the eastern part of Illinois, the wave left 
one of the saddest instances recorded. 

Two young men, named J. H. Hildreth and 

Frame, had left the neighborhood of Dan- 
ville, in that State, intending to go to Chicago. 
The most common mode of travel then was by 
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horseback. ‘The route was over a boundless, flat 
prairie, at that date almost wholly uninhabited. 
The men had proceeded a good way on the 
second day’s journey, when, about two o’clock, 
they perceived the storm-cloud approaching from 
the west. Thinking it would be only a momen- 
tary prairie storm of snow, so common then, they 
turned eastwardly in their course, and made haste 
for a small grove of timber, apparently but a short 
distance away. They were, unfortunately for them, 
deceived regarding the distance, and before they 
could reach the grove the wave was upon them. 
For a while they were bewildered by its intensity 
and violence, and thought themselves lost. Per- 
severing on, however, they reached the grove of 
timber, and for a while sought protection there. 
This part of the West was almost uninhabited 
then,,and having no means of building a fire, 
they, about the middle of the afternoon, left the 
timber in search of some cabin. Their endeavor 
proved fruitless, and night came on with them in 
the open prairie, with no signs of shelter in sight. 
They were obliged constantly to keep moving, to 
keep themselves and their horses from freezing. 
About dark, with every ray of shelter gone, one of 
them proposed to kill one of the horses, take out 
all his insides, crawl into the cavity and save them- 
selves from a fate they felt sure was certain to 
come. Strange and loathsome as this may appear, 
it had been done before in trying cases like the 
present one, and it was done now. The remain- 
ing horse was secured near, being allowed freedom 
enough to keep himself in motion. The poor 
brute seemed to feel his dangerous position, and 
did not evince a desire to go far away. 

‘* About three or four o’clock in the morning,’’ 
says Hildreth, ‘‘ we were obliged to leave our place 
of refuge. It had become frozen, and afforded us 
no protection.’’ They then tried to kill the other 
horse, but being cold and well-nigh numb, dropped 
the knife in the grass at their feet, and could not 
find it. At this Frame gave up, and lay down, 
declaring he could go no further. Hildreth tried 
every way to arouse him, but to no avail. A 
stupor came over him, and unconsciously he passed 
away. At this time it was nearing day, and Hil- 
dreth resolved to make another effort for his life, 
which he saw could not endure a much greater 
strain. By dint of considerable exertion he 
mounted his horse, and allowed the animal to go 
its own way. Presently they came to the banks 





of a stream, which must have been the Vermilion 
River, but which at that particular place was run- 
ning swiftly, and not entirely frozen over. On 
the opposite bank stood a log cabin, from whose 
chimney smoke was issuing, and whose shelter 
Hildreth now resolved to seek. He also saw a 
canoe, and though the experiment of crossing he 
knew would be very dangerous, he determined to 
effect it if possible. He halloed for some time 
ere he could bring any response from the cabin. 
Finally a rough-looking man appeared, and de- 
manded savagely what he wanted. Being told, 
he refused to give him any aid, alleging that the 
river could not be crossed. He directed Hildreth 
to a cabin, which he said was only half a mile 
away, and on Hildreth’s side of the river, On 
going to it he found it empty and deserted, and 
found, too, that the distance was more than three 
times as far as the man had informed him. Re- 
turning to the bank of the river, he noticed a 
short distance below the cabin a fallen tree ex- 
tending across the stream, over whose slippery 
trunk he managed to crawl, and from thence went 
to the fence in front of the cabin he had at first 
vainly tried to enter. 

For some reason, the inhuman owner would not 
assist him in any way, and when his wife relented 
and would have aided him, she was not permitted 
by her heartless husband. Hildreth could only 
conjecture they thought he was possessed of con- 
siderable money, and if he was left to perish the 
man and his wife could get it without murdering 
him. He was so numbed now by the cold and ex- 
posure he could not climb over the fence, and 
hardly knew how afterwards he did succeed. He 
managed, he says, to ‘‘ fall over, some way,’’ and 
to crawl into the house, where he lay down before 
the fireplace and saved himself from death. Here 
again the humanity of the woman prevailed ; but 
the stern cruelty of her husband remained unre- 
lentless. 

Some time in the afternoon a party of drovers 
came by searching for their stock, and on enter- 
ing the cabin to warm, found Hildreth nearly in- 
sensible. They immediately compelled the cruel 
occupants, whose names have not been preserved, 
to provide for him what they had, and soon re- 
stored him to consciousness, They took him 
home with them, and cared tenderly for him, 
restoring him to partial health. His health was 
never perfect from this time. He could not refer 
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to the occasion without pain, and did not care to 
hear of it. 
hands and feet, were badly frozen, necessitating 
the amputation of some of the lesser members, and 
in after life, I believe, one foot. 
never fully healed, and were troublesome all his 
life. He married, and for several years lived near 


Mount Pulaski, in Logan County, where he died. 
The heartless man and woman who allowed him 
to suffer so were driven from the country by the 
indignant settlers, among whom hospitality was a 
cardinal virtue. 

This incident, preserved by Mr. John Carrol 


His fingers and toes, as well as his | 


The wounds left | 


| Power, of Springfield, is one of the most painful 
on record. Others no doubt suffered equally, but 
| their privations have not been preserved by the 
pen of the historian. 

What events happened in Indiana and Ohio 
| while the wave passed over these States, illustrat- 
| ing its power, have not been noted so well as in 
| Illinois. There the country was open, and the 
| wave could exercise its full power. In Indiana 
| and Ohio the country mainly is timbered, then 
| very heavily, forming an excellent protection from 

such sudden outbursts. 





KETTLEDRUMS. 


By Leicu 


‘* CHARMING affair that reception of Mrs. Du 
Barry’s,’’ the visitor said. The country cousin 
didn’t think so, but she kept her thoughts to her- 


self, and endeavored to smile in a way that was | 


neither positive nor negative. This was how it 
seemed to her. In the first place, the young gen- 
tlemen of the family, or ‘‘the boys,”’ 
tally termed them, wouldn’t go. ‘No, it was 
stupid and a bore; you wouldn’t catch them 
there !’’ so they sent their cards and stayed away. 
She disliked some of their affected airs, but she 


did like their gay nonsense; and their staying | 


away meant just so much less pleasure for herself. 
Then—the reason why she could not tell, but 


so it was—her city cousins always seemed to take 


the occasion of an especial afternoon or evening 
entertainment to go shopping in the morning 
They would come in tired out, but just in time to 


make a hasty toilet for the afternoon reception | 


and start. Arrived at their destination just as the 
shades of evening were beginning to gather, they 
would meet a crowd of people coming away, and 
a smaller crowd arriving. The colored waiter 
advanced and presented a silver salver for their 
cards, which, with the “total depravity of inani- 
mate things,’’ 


Then they with difficulty made their way up stairs 
and divested themselves of their outside wrappings, 
when of course some necessary addition to the 
toilet had been left at home, and equally of 
course the new kid glove split down the centre. 


as she men- | 


refused to be forthcoming, till a | 
hasty and confusing search at last produced them. | 


i 


S. Norru. 


A little flushed in face and perturbed in mind by 

these contretemps, they descended again with 
| some difficulty through the crowd of people com- 
ing and going. ‘‘Any dancing?’’ the country 
cousin whispered. ‘‘ No, my love,’’ was the reply, 
| ‘unless you wish to use your neighbors’ toes as a 

floor on which to trip the light fantastic.’” Would 

they ever reach the bottom of that staircase? It 

seemed problematical, but they did. Then how 

to reach and speak to their hostess? ‘So near 
/and yet so far’’ her smile was alternately seen 
and lost behind a sea of heads. At last there was 
| a slight break, and they rushed frantically forward 
to seize the opportunity which might in one mo- 
ment be lost. They have secured her attention 
/and her smile. ‘‘ Delight—’’ she murmurs, but 
| whether she was delighted to see them or whether 
| it was a delightful day remains forever an unsolved 
conundrum, for another influx of visitors has ruth- 
lessly swept them away from their vantage ground. 
No introductions ; and, as ill luck would have it, 
no familiar face is discoverable at this particular 
juncture anywhere near; so they stand helplessly 
and endeavor to preserve a charmed and charming 
smile, but feel it slipping from their grasp. The 
smile must be lost, for their hostess with a slightly 
anxious expression leans forward and asks them if 
they ‘‘wont walk up stairs and have a cup of tea.”’ 
Tea! What on earth do they want with tea at 
this unreasonablend unseasonable hour! thinks 
the country novice. Have they not had a lunch, 
which would. have been her dinner at home? and 
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are they not going to return to a six o’clock din- 
ner at her cousin’s? If she spoke the truth she 
would say no, she did not want any tea; so they 
both smile politely, say ‘‘thank you,’’ and get 


yesterday on the street with the barest recogni- , 


tion. So much for coming across the oasis of a 
| familiar face in the desert of strangers. Then 


| they conclude to take their departure, which sug- 


out of the range of their hostess’s solicitous eyes. | gestion the country cousin greets with a secret 


Then gradually thread their way up the stairs again 
to the room at the head of the first flight, where 
two or three ladies gorgeously arrayed are dispens- 
ing the aforesaid tea. There is an oppressed air 
about the small sprinkling of gentlemen among 
the crowd of ladies, but they have donned their 
swallow-tails, and are making a valiant fight to be 
both useful and ornamental. The country cousin 
in the corner is so engaged in watching all this 
that she forgets that no one has handed her “the 
cup which cheers, but not inebriates,’’ till with a 
motion of some impatience her companion has 
succeeded in engaging the attention of a colored 
waiter, and they are at last served. Then with a 
rustle and a rush some one comes across the room 
and greets them most enthusiastically. And lo! 
it is a feminine acquaintance who passed them 


| sigh of relief. Then they battle their way down 
| the stairs again; again stand on the outskirts of 
| the circle which surrounds their hostess, and at 
| last interrupt one of the few agreeable conversa- 
| tions she has probably had in the whole course of 
| the afternoon, to her well-concealed and the 
| almost evident annoyance of the gentleman to 
whom she is talking, to make their adieux ; mur- 
mur ‘‘charming’’ in their turn to match her 
| former ‘‘ delight ;’? go and shake hands with her 
| mother or her aunt, who has a very confused idea 
| as to their identity, thread their way out into the 
street, and another ‘‘kettledrum’’ is a thing of 
the past. And this is why the country cousin 
didn’t think ‘‘that affair of Mrs. Du Barry’s so 
charming.”’ 














THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. 


By G. B. G. 


Tus celebrated Grecian statue, found buried 
in the soil near the close of the fifteenth century, 
and set up by Pope Julius II. in the Belvidere of 
the Vatican, has been universally regarded as the 
perfection of sculpture. But modern criticism 
claims, and the claim seems to be well founded, 
that it is the product of Greek genius in its de- 
cline, and is vastly inferior to those of the age of 
Pericles. 

It is now declared that the anatomy is preten- 
tious ; that the attitude and expression are foreign 
to the simplicity of the true Greek style; that the 
elegant sandals and carefully-adjusted hair suggest 
the coxcomb; that the polished evenness of the 
rounded marble, instead of representing an ideal 
removed from the conditions of humanity, are 
simply signs of empty mechanical workmanship ! 
Further, the artist who restored the mutilated 
hand should have furnished it with Jupiter's zgis 


| instead of with the familiar bow. Again, it is 
| believed to be probable that the statue was an 
| imitation of an earlier one in bronze, even this 
having been cast as late as 279 B.c. These are 
the views which now prevail among students of 
art. 

It is evident that great critics, like the rest of 
us, may see things through the glamor of their 
heated fancy ; and that in the esthetic world, as 
much as in the theological, orthodoxy may be 
something very variable. And yet it does not 
follow that there is no fixed standard of taste. It 
is just because there is one, that the Apollo Belvi- 
dere has had to come down from the throne where 
it had reigned supreme for centuries, and do pro- 
found homage to the royal masterpieces of the 
earlier Greek period, to whose lofty ideals, truth 
to nature, severe simplicity, and exquisite finish 
the highest taste of all time bows. 
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According to Nores anp Queries for No- 
vember, the question ‘‘ Was Talleyrand ever in 
this country ?’’ has been asked in several news- 
papers of late. Elizabeth Oakes Smith gives some 
interesting information concerning the stay of 
Prince Talleyrand in New York during his visit to 
this country in the year 1795. Of his visit to 
Boston and vicinity, Samuel Adams Drake relates 
several incidents in his ‘‘Old Landmarks of Bos- 
ton’’ and ‘‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of Mid- 
dlesex.’’ ‘Talleyrand was once the guest of Dr. 
Andrew Craigie at his home in Cambridge, which 
was General Washington’s headquarters in 1775-76, 
and which is now the home of the poet Longfel- 
low. While in Boston he stopped at the Brasier 
Inn, now the Hancock House, the oldest hotel in 
Boston, situated in Corn Court, off of Faneuil 
Hall Square, opposite Faneuil Hall. ‘‘ He after- 
wards became the guest of Mr. William Lee, in 
Water street. Mr. Lee’s residence, a two-story 
wooden house, stood near the site of the new post- 
office.’’ ‘He went first to Philadelphia, where 
Congress was sitting, and entered freely into the 
political questions then being agitated.’? He 
visited Gilbert Stuart’s studio. Stuart was a great 
physiognomist, and after examining the features 
of his visitor closely, he remarked to a friend, ‘If 
that man is not a villain, the Almighty does not 
write a legible hand.’’ Many other incidents 
pertaining to the visit of this ‘‘ evil genius of Na- 
poleon’’ to this country might be given. 

Melrose, Mass. ELHEGOs. 


John Davis.—I observe in NoTEs AND QUERIES 
ot ycur December MonrHuLy an inquiry regarding 
Davis, the author of “ Pocahontas,” Davis is one of 
the writers of some note in their day, whose works 
are not fully mentioned in Allibone’s Dictionary 
of Authors, which yet contains over seven columns 
concerning Goodrich (Peter Parley), whose juvenile 
books, popular for a while, are now hardly remem- 
bered. The author of ‘‘ Pocahontas’’ was not an 
obscure pamphleteer, but a man of repute, though 
neither brilliant or profound. Allibone, in men- 
tion of him, merely quotes three lines from another 
authority, and alludes to him as a publisher of 
some other works. But besides his ‘‘ Travels in 
the United States’’ he wrote the books your cor- 
respondent notes, and was a contributor to the 
current literature of his time. I have a curious 
article written by him, wherein he logically de- 
monstrates that our apotheosized Benjamin Frank- | 
lin was a plagiarist of the first water. It is a 











suppositious colloquy between a Southerner and | 


a New Englander, and is at your service to print, 
if you like, at any time. A, J. & 
Belmont, Fordham Post-Office, N. Y. 


If not too lengthy, we shall be pleased to consider the 
propriety of reprinting the article in question at any time 
our correspondent will forward it to us. 





The interesting article which appeared in the 
December number of the AMERICAN MONTHLY on 
‘¢ Libraries’? has reminded me that I have fre- 
quently been asked the meaning of the inscrip- 
tion on the gable of the Apprentices’ Library in 


Philadelphia. It consists, if I recollect aright, of 
two dates and some words. Please enlighten us. 
New York. Co Ws 


The building occupied by the Apprentices’ Library was 
originally constructed for a Meeting-house by some of the 
younger members of the Society of Quakers. These, during 
the Revolution, had actively espoused the Patriot cause, and 
for which they were “read out of meeting.” After the 
close of the war, having demanded and been denied restora- 
tion, they formed a Society of their own, styling themselves 
Free Quakers. The inscription on the tablet referred to 
reads as follows : 

By GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
For THE FREE QUAKERS; 
ERECTED A.D., 1783, 
OF THE Empire 8. 





I find upon examining ‘‘ Drake’s American 
Biography,’’ the statement that Daniel Fowle and 
Gamaliel Rogers, of Boston, were the first in 
America to print the New Testament. Their 
partnership in business extending from 1742 to 
1750, it is to be presumed thit their Testament 
was published some time during those eight years: 
Now, Mr. Editor, I have always labored under the 
impression that the first edition of the Bible pub- 
lished in America was that published by Christo- 
pher Sower at Germantown. Can you, or any of 
the readers of the MonrTHLY give me the precise 
date of Mr. Sower’s publication? Honores. 

Trenton, N. J. 


By referring to the same authority, under the title “ Chris- 
topher Sower,”’ our correspondent will find it recorded that 
“he (Sower), in 1743 printed a German quarto Bible,” thus 


‘showing that the Sower Bible was published the year fol- 


lowing that in which Fowle and Rogers entered into the 
publishing business. It is our opinion that while they may 
have published the first English edition of the New Testa- 
ment in this country, to Christopher Sower belongs the 
credit of having published the firs¢ edition® 
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Curiosities of Statistics.—As a fair example of the 
curiosity of statistics, says Spofford, the Congressional Li- 
brarian, “take the army of Xerxes when it crossed the Hel- 
lespont to invade Greece. Herodotus gives it as 1,700,000 
foot, 100,000 horse, and 517,000 naval forces; total, 
2,317,000, and adds that this was swollen by the attendants 
to 5,200,000; and all this to invade a country which in no 
age known to history contained over 1,500,000 inhabitants ! 
Another favorite myth of historians is the story of that 
famous Alexandrian Library of 700,000 volumes, burned by 
the Caliph Omar, A.p. 640, with a rhetorical dilemma in his 
mouth. Unfortunately for this highly dramatic tale, no two 
writers are agreed as to the circumstances, except as to the 
single fact, that there was a library at Alexandria, and that 
it ceased to exist in the seventh century. To ask a modern 
inquirer to believe that 700,000 books were gathered in one 
body 800 years before the invention of printing, while the 
largest library in the world, four centuries after the multipli- 
cation of books by printing began, contained less than 
200,000 volumes, is altogether too great a stretch of credu- 
lity. Even in reporting the size of modern libraries, exag- 
geration holds sway. The library of George IV., inherited 
by that graceless ignoramus from a book-collecting father, 
and presented to the British nation with ostentatious liber- 
ality only after he had failed to sell it to Russia, was said in 
the publications of the time to contain about 120,000 vol- 
umes. But an actual enumeration when the books were 
lodged in the King’s Library at the British Museum, where 
they have ever since remained, showed that there were only 
65,250 volumes, being little more than half the reported 
number. Many libraries, public and private, are equally 
over-estimated, It is so much easier to guess than to count, 
and the stern test of arithmetic is too seldom applied, not- 
withstanding the fact that 100,000 volumes can easily be 
counted in a day by two or three persons, and so on in the 
same proportion. Here, as in the statistics of population, 
the same proverb holds good, that the unknown is always 
the magnificent, and on the surface of the globe we inhabit, 
the unexplored country is always the most marvelous since 
the world began.” 

As Mr. Spofford is a most excellent authority on the sub- 
ject of statistics, we prefer giving our correspondents, “ W. 
R. N.”’ and “ Spectator,” his views concerning the matter, 
and in his own words. 


Passaconaway.—In answer to the communication of 
“ Fowler,’ we would state that Passaconaway, sometimes 
called Papisseconewa, was the Sachem of the Merrimack 
tribe and Great Sagamore of Panumkog, or Pennacook, who 
died about 1663-69 at a very great age. At the time of his 
death he held control over the tribes of Southern New 
Hampshire and a portion of Massachusetts, and was at the 
head of a powerful confederacy when the whites first settled 
the country. In May, 1629, he conveyed to John Wheel- 
wright and his associates at Squamscot (now Exeter), the 
tract of land extending from the Piscataqua to the Merri- 
mack westward, and from the line of Massachusetts thirty 
miles northward. In 1648 he invited the Indian Apostle, 
Eliot, to take up his abode near his tribe, so that they might 
be taught Christianity, at the same time: avowing his belief 





in God. He was sagacious and cunning, and had a great 
reputation as a pow-wow or sorcerer. Ata great dance in 
1660, he made his farewell speech to his people, and ex- 
horted them to live in peace with the English, as he had 
tried his arts as a pow-wow against them in vain. 

Our correspondent will no doubt find further information 
upon this subject by referring to the Farmers’ Monthly 
Visitor of February, 1852, which gives a very complete 
biographical sketch of the Chief. 


The Oldest Piano in America.—In Toledo, Ohio, 
there is a piano that was sent to the West in 1833, but is 
supposed to have been brought to America in the last cen- 
tury, having been made by Astor & Co., of Cornhill, Lon- 
don, who began business in 1770, introducing this style of 
piano in 1779. Ithas been in the family of Mrs. E. D. Jer- 
main, of Toledo, for seventy-five years. Mrs. Jermain’s 
aunts, one of them now eighty-six years of age, took lessons 
thereon when a young girl. It was bought in Montreal, 
Canada, of a German music teacher, by Mrs. Jermain’s 
grandfather, Mr. David Page, of Middlebury, Vermont. It 
was said that Mr. Jonas Chickering made a study of this 
piano as a model for his first instruments, The instrument 
is five feet long by two and a half wide, with frame of 
mahogany, inlaid with satin wood, everything being made 
of wood except the wires and keys. The only date about it 
is on the inside, where are the words, “ A good instrument 
in 1808,”’ indicating that at that time it was so old that its 
good condition was regarded as remarkable. 


Hair-Dress in the Last Century.—One of the most 
interesting chapters in Racinet’s ‘* Le Costume Historique,” 
furnishes some curious details with regard to the head- 
dresses of women in France during the eighteenth century, 
and illustrates indirectly the progress of that, to the ladies, 
highly important branch of the fine arts in modern civiliza- 
tion. The chignon, it appears, was scarcely known prior to 
the middle of that century, Artificial hair was worn by men 
for more than a hundred years without exciting the jealousy 
of the angelic fair, until about the year 1730, when the 
women began to adorn their heads with counterfeit tresses, 
but so disguised as to be scarcely visible. But in 1750 they 
adopted the peruke in the full-blown glories of its flowing 
locks, in order, it is said, to escape the torture of submitting 
the natural hair for hours to the hands of the professional 
hair-dresser. These perukes were of all forms and colors, 
and were purposely sprinkled not only with white powder, 
but with gray, russet and red. The illustrations of these 
architectural structures present a signal example of female 
enterprise. A great variety of specimens, both of womanly 
and manly beauty, in different styles, are given. 


History, we believe, has failed to record what we see 
stated in papers, that the first settlement in New England 
was not at Plymouth, but at Phippsburg, Maine. A settle- 
ment was made in this town by Sir George Popham and 
one hundred colonists from England in August, 1607, 
more than thirteen years before the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. 
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Our Belongings.—What a vista of wealth opens up to 
the mind’s eye at the penning of these two simple words— 
“our belongings!”” We will chain our Pegasus, however, 
and confine ourselves to the limit of their commoner use ; 
and the question at once proposes itself, do our belongings 


tions, and tastes? They do, when selected by ourselves; 
for then, indeed, and then only, can they be called our own. 
Unconsciously we give utterance to our tastes in all our 
little acts; surely then in our dress, furniture, equipage, 


books, friends, and general surroundings may be found the 


“appearances are deceitful.” To the ofttimes, I regret to 
say, careless literary woman, I would suggest, do not do 
yourself such injustice. Your soul is clean and white; why 
neglect the casket that contains so precious a treasure, be- 


; cause your mentality is of a higher grade and in more 
express our very selves, our thoughts, hopes, wishes, aspira- | 


embodiment of our ideas, the fruition of our needs, the ex- | 


pressions of our hearts and minds, the searchings of our | sunshine there, irrespective of time, place, proportion or cir- 


spirits, in a word, ourselves! the wonderful complicated | 


human, with all its glorious possibilities. 
Take but a peep into the nursery, observe each little child, 
and you cannot fail to detect at least one, if not more, pecu- 


and plays; so on enter the school-room, where the half-grown 
girls and boys have wider scope for their expression of their 
proclivities and individualities—can you not almost predict 
the future of each one? So is it in the drawing-room, the 
pulpit, at the bar, on the battle-field, in the shop. Of course 
the mere votary of fashion is without the pale of these con- 
clusions; he or she have sold themselves, and without a price. 
He who can only dress, receive, live, furnish, or act, save 
according to the dictates of that fickle goddess, has lost him- 
self, his identity; he is a mere exponent of a brain more fer- 
tile than his own. We will hope that it is not for the nonce, 
and to do justice to the race, we think the proportionate 
number is small; yet would we make a graceful genuflexion 
at the shrine of fashion and bid her welcome, with all her 
pretty belongings, to adorn and make lovely our everyday 
goddesses, for goddesses we have, and in our very midst, on 
all sides; for wot ye not, that to each man who loves, the 
woman who is enshrined in his heart is the perfect expres- 
sion of all loveliness, all purity, all gentleness, his idol, even 
though he himself makes no use of this well-worn word; and 
let her beware! for when he loses faith in her, his belief in 
all goodness is shattered; but a truce to the contemplation 
of his lost ideal—there is a truer and a brighter light. 

I ask you, does not this man look at the belongings of his 
“ ladye fair’ as the exponents of herself? He does. Does 
this slow-treading, dark-browed lord of creation expect to 
be welcomed by his fair-haired, blue-eyed charmer, arrayed 
in huge plaids of green and yellow, with bows of purple 
ribbons? I think not. He would even say, should such a 
picture obtrude itself for an instant upon his expectant vision, 
“Tt is not she.” Unknowingly to himself he looks for the 
expression of her very self in her garments; soft hues and 
gentle blendings would seem to him the natural outgrowth 
of her soul. 

We are more frequently judged by our belongings than 
even our judges are aware, notwithstanding the adage that 


active condition than your neighbor’s? Let not slovenliness 
in regard to the body’s gear be your badge. Why should 
not your linen be as spotless as your heart ? the: soft wools 
of your gown be delicate in tint as in fabric? the fashion 
of your garments as gracefully and becomingly modelled as 
the visions that take shape from brain topics? You do not 
dash down upon your clear page a shadow here, a gleam of 


cumstance; nay, a wholesome pruning, or a judicious com- 


| mingling, a softened tone, a graceful, effective harmony is 


sought. Why then neglect to present these inner beauties 


| through that most pleasing and legitimate medium—the 
liarity, as it gives utterance to itself in its selection of toys | 


body ? 
Our bodies were not given us to do with as we please; 


| they have their use, purpose, and end, and not the least of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





these is to make glad the eyes of those around us; to render 
more beautiful our homes; to cheer our sorrowing ones, 
and to make ourselves a pleasant, comely sight so far as in 
us lies, 

Waving an adieu to the personal, we will take a cursory 
view of the household goods of our white-souled, large- 
brained, grandly-habited woman, the product of whose pen, 
perchance, defrays many a necessary expense. The modest- 
hued carpet, newly swept, the fire burns brightly, the glad 
sunshine illumes the little bower, and betrays no fleck of 
dust upon the many volumes that are neatly arranged upon 
their shelves ; while on the cozy round table in the centre 
of the room lie essays, novelettes, magazines, pamphlets, 
daily journals, a welcome bit for all and every taste. Here 
and there, adorning the walls, are choice engravings, photos, 
a flash of color in the way of a landscape by Hart, or a 
quaint family portrait by Herring; a bright scrap of work in 
crewels, or a dainty something in muslin, lace, and satin, lies 
half-finished beside the tiny work-basket; a fan is yonder, a 
glove from which exhales a subtle odor of whiteness and 
ladyhood, a vase of flowers, more flowers, vines growing 
luxuriantly about a favorite picture. The mistress is absent; 
but you can gather somewhat of her spirit by a glance at 
these simple belongings of hers. Involuntarily you will 
look for gentleness, kindliness, and honesty, with a spice of 
that true womanly charm which is nameless, indescribable, 
but is simply womanly, 

Why do so many men shrug their shoulders and smile 
when they hear that a woman writes? Merely because one- 
half, at a moderate computation, of the women who do thus 
occupy themselves, disdain, ignore, or otherwise forget the 
greatest fascination of their sex—womanliness. What wo- 
man admires a man devoid of manliness? None, I fancy. 
Let us all, men and women, look well to our belongings; be 
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there aught inharmoniously lacking in these, believe me, 
there is a corresponding deficiency within. I would not 
advocate an assumption of what is not our own, a base imi- 
tation that would betray our insufficiency to the confiding 
looker-on later if not sooner. Spurious coin is ever de- 
tected and carefully eschewed by him who seeks a true 
rather than a meretricious companionship; but I would urge 
the renewing of the spirit within, the brushing away of all 
the dust and cobwebs from the heart, the purifying and edu- 
cating of the brain, so‘ that beautiful, lovable, honest out- 
comes and signs may be our own, by birthright, our very 
selves—our actual belongings. M. F. A. 


Humor.—Qualities of humor appear in decided contrast 
to positiveness of expression. Humor courts balmy breezes 
and sunny slopes, irrespective of dogmatic prescription; the 
idea commonly conveyed, being that of good-natured rail- 
lery, enriched by enlivening conceits of fancy connected 
with things and persons. The delicate traceries of humor 
pale and fade before the emblazoning sting of wit and satire, 
never to be reproduced. 

Humor dwells in amicable relations with all humanity; 
she lends her refining influence to the festive board; she 
smooths the path of adversity; she waves gentle adieux to 
failing strength, weaving with kindly forethought visions of 
blessedness into dying voices; she elevates and ennobles; 
she is the friend and ally of hope. Poverty, steeped to the 
lips, takes heart again under her assuring smiles. 

Men and women thus endowed, maintain kingdoms in 
their own right. Characters of intense convictions, who 
allow to themselves no respite of ceaseless endeavor, never- 
theless brighten beneath inspiriting rays of humor. Intel- 
lectual pleasantries create pure, unalloyed conditions of 
enjoyment. With the understanding awakened to genial 
powers of thought, philosophical insight into divinest secrets 
may be achieved. 

‘The man of “cheerful yesterdays” proves indeed a boon 
to a community of blind, though conscientious, workers, who 
unquestionably recognize the certainty of the stars, but fail 
to notice their twinkling brightness ; who watch the sunlight 
and shadow play upon gilded ceilings in decorative imagery 
yet receive no quickening impulse; to whom Nature is a 
dead letter, and Art an industrial contrivance of more or less 
practical significance. Houses inhabited by unexceptionable 
citizens of this calibre are abodes of dreariness, to be entered 
at advisory periods, and left with prompt alacrity; while 
cottages where dwells “ godly cheerfulness” reach out clasp- 
ing tendrils to convoy with compelling grace the coming 
guest, when, enlivened by quaint devices of fancy and hu- 
morous pleasantries of speech, the walls ring again with 
jovial cheer. 

“Tis true, ’tis true, tis pity,’’ that humor (unregenerate) 
may lose its delicacy of flavor in bold and venturesome skir- 
mishes of wit, which, like the flashing of scimitars “on the 
perilous edge of battle,” sever its division lines; “and pity 
tis, ’tis true.” 

Humor creates. Under her power, “the desert shall 
blossom as the rose,’’ by her touch the smallest particles are 
leavened to completeness; through good usage rough granite 
becomes polished to brilliancy. Humor is of rare combina- 





tions, in the light of whose favor social kindnesses flow in 
smooth running*streams. She views the shortcomings of 
the age with leniency; observing simple absurdities where 
austere justice sees only innate depravity. Humor redeems 
the world from the absolute. The excellence of right and 
the hatefulness of wrong receive in due ratio her humanizing 
acknowledgment. She shelters refugees from the world’s 
dread frown, proving by inferential deduction their rights of 
citizenship. With benevolent intent, she suggests the strik- 
ing similarity of virtue and vice in modes of development. 
She casts abroad flowery chaplets in indiscriminate prevision 
of wnomsoever it may concern. 

Humor begets breadth and expansion of soul, which 
would encompass the universe in friendly communion of 
spirit. Humor pure and undefiled combines elements of true 
religion. Pleasurable sensations of fancy raise us from out 
the “ Slough of Despond,” sending us on our way rejoicing. 

Our friend dies. Repinings fill our days. We question 
the moon and the stars; we cry, wherefore, mighty Ruler of 
the universe, can this injustice exist? We penetrate the 
works of seers and prophets, the veriest mockery—blind 
leaders of the blind, all. Unadvisedly a spring violet comes 
to our hand. Its dewy fragrance captivates our senses; its 
star-like petals twinkle and smile in the very beauty of holi- 
ness. We laugh outright, and press its velvety bloom to 
cheek and lips. This wayside flower has done more for us 
than all the seers and the prophets—than God himself by 
direct interpretation. The cheery look of this tiny blossom 
has won us to life again; it has touched the divine spark 
within, forever rendering us coadjutors with the Supreme. 
From henceforth activity shall be our watchword, we bravely 
proclaim, as once more we take our place in rank and file. 

Alas! for the incompleteness of concrete principles, to 
those who are bound by its tenets and dogmas, witless of 
the embellishments of fancy. How greater are these than 
the machinery which grinds our corn? How shall the soul 
grow beautiful under conditions of utility alone, or garments 
become white as snow stretched always upon the rack—or 
ever tread the golden streets of Paradise ? 

But the realms of humor are fair to the eye and restful to 
the soul. The dominions of humor radiate with the up- 
lifted countenances of the cheerful doer. 

Close fullowing upon her ample robes appears shining 
wit. Her equipage dazzles the imagination of beholders. 
Her blazing torch fires arsenals and cities, as upon the wings 
of the wind she cleaves the azure heavens. Her slightest 
breath convulses the world in loud applause; her quivering 
darts rankle deep in the heart of humanity. 

Friendly of guise, satire sits at ease. With mocking visage 
she dabbles in poisonous concoctions with which to arouse 
the passions of men. Satire laughs low at sound of the 
strife and the conflict. 

To humor, then, we turn for sympathy. Her kindly rail- 
lery shall soothe us with fancy’s imagery; we would sit 
beneath the cottage porch beguiled from sorrow’s steadfast 
ness by sweet interchange of social converse. M.C. W. 


The Bleeckers are the oldest of New York aristocracy, the 
original Dutch ancestor of the family having come to the 
metropolis from Holland before New York became an Eng- 





lish possession. During the Revolution the chief Bleecker 
was an auctioneer, and ever since, the elder sons have re- 
ceived the calling as a birthright. Among the present occu- 
pants of the position is Theophylact Bache Bleecker, and he 
has recently celebrated his golden wedding with two days’ 
quiet festivity at his Bergen Point Villa. His wedding trip 
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of long ago was by post-coach to Philadelphia, and the old 
gentleman, now almost seventy-five, recalls how his grand- 
father bought the Bleecker farm, through the centre of which 
Bleecker street ran, as aspeculation. Four of the five brides- 
maids at the wedding a half century ago are still living, but 
the groomsmen are all dead. 
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New Year’s Day, the “ Feast of the Circumcision,” was | than the latter. 


called the octave of Christmas as early as 487 A.D., and was 
instituted by the Church to commemorate the ceremony of 
the Jewish law to which Christ submitted. 
century it became a solemn festival, the Council of Tours, 
in 566, ordaining that “the chaunt of litanies should on the 
first of January be opposed to the superstitions of the Pa- 
gans,” and that the Eucharist, or Mass of the Circumcision, 
be celebrated. By the primitive Christians the day was 
kept as a fast, in opposition to the Roman—then Pagan— 
custom of feasting, dancing, and gift-making. 

In the time of Numa the day was dedicated to Janus, the 
double-faced deity, who faced the future while he looked 
back upon the past. The Romans offered him a cake of 
sifted meal, with incense, salt, and wine. They also did 
something in the way of their art or calling, to begin the 
year industriously, that they might have good fortune through 
it. By degrees, however, as the Christian faith and strength 
increased, and the necessity for the distinction grew less 
important, the Church in the eighth century abrogated the 
fast, and the earlier and more congenial jovial customs were 
gradually resumed, and have continued, in one good form 
or another, to the present. 

It was the custom in “ye olden time,’’ and in the Old 
World, to spend New Year’s eve in jollity amid the ringing 
of church bells ushering in the New Year. The young 
women of the village carried from door to door a bowl of 
spiced ale, in imitation of the “ wassail bowl,” which they 
offered to the inhabitants of every house, singing congratu- 
latory verses, generally made by themselves, and suggesting 
small presents. The young people also exchanged garments 
which they called “ mumming”’ and “ disguising.” 

The making of presents on New Year’s day dates as far 
back as before the time of the Roman emperors. Evidences 
are to be found in Fostrooke’s “« Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” 
The custom is of remote date in England, a reminiscence, 
doubtless, of the Roman regimé, linked with the wild exer- 
cises and revelries of the Northmen, who engrafted them- 
selves upon its soil. The sums of money given by kings 
and powerful noblemen to their officers and servants as New 
Year’s gifts are on record. Royalty hungered after these 
presents as well as the vassals, as far back as Henry III., 
who, according to Matthew Paris, extorted New Year's 
gifts. 

In the sixteenth century there was much cordial rejoicing, 
prince and peasant being equally, in principle, the recipient 
of favors, the former, however, with much greater_interest 


In the sixth | 


The kings and nobility of England inter- 
changed presents and tokens of great value and considera- 
tion. 

The wardrobe and jewels of Elizabeth were considerably 
augmented by gifts made at this season, and lists of these 
gifts are published by Mr. Nichols in the accounts of her 
** Progresses,” from which, says the “* Every Day Book,” it 
appears that the greatest part, if not all, of the peers and 


| peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, the chief officers of 





| 





state, and several of the Queen’s household servants, down 
to her apothecaries, master cook and sergeant of pastry, etc., 
“gave New Year’s gifts to Her Majesty, consisting in gen- 
eral either of a sum of money, jewels, trinkets, wearing 
apparel, etc.”” From her household and trades-people she 
also received a great variety of presents, and always made 
gifts in return of far less value than those she received. 

One old author of 1570, quoted by Brand, thus sings of 
the customs of his time : 


** The next to this is New Year’s Day, 

Whereon to every friende 

They costly presents in do bring, 
And New Year's gifts do sende. 

These gifts the husband brings his wife, 
And father eke the child, 

And maister on his men bestows 
The like with favor milde ; 

And good beginning of the year 
They wishe and wishe againe, 

According to the ancient guise 
Of heathen people vaine. 

These eight days doth none require 
His dettes of any man; 

Their tables do they furnish out 
With all the meat they can; 

With Marchpaynes, tarts, and custarts great 
They drink with staring eyes ; 

They rowts and revell, feede and feaste, 
As merry all as pyes— 

As if they would at the entrance of 
This New Year have to die, 

Yet would they have their bellies full, 
And ancient friends allie.’’ 

Down to James II. the monarchs continued to receive 
and give presents. At present the court custom has dwin- 


dled down to the placing of a crown-piece under the dinner- 


| plates of the two chaplains in waiting at court on New 


Year’s day. 

In Westmoreland, Cumberland, and other parts of Eng- 
land, a peculiar custom prevailed in 1791, and up to within 
thirty years ago. The people assembled early in the morn- 
ing with baskets and s¢amgs (stout poles to which the baskets 
are suspended), and whoever refused: to join in the “ fun’’ 
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was hoisted across the stang and carried “ shoulder-hight” 
to a neighboring ale-house, where he was fined and allowed 
to sneak off, with other feelings than those expressed by 
Saxe in his lines: 
“‘ Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail.” 

The convivial nature of the French is quite adapted to 
the complimentary characteristics of the day, and they greatly 
enjoy this festival. As early as it is possible for them to be 
astir they are out on their visits. Children, sisters, and 
wives receive large gifts and portions from parents, brothers, 
and husbands, Carriages may be seen rolling through the 
streets from early morn, laden with bonbons, souvenirs, 
etc.; and pastry cooks, with their boys, are to be met with, 
carrying upon boards enormous temples, pagodas, churches, 
and other devices, made of flour and sugar. No person 
able to give pays a visit empty-handed. The morning is 
passed in visits and gossips at the confectioneries, and the 
evening concludes with hilarious merriment. The day is 
called by the French Le jour d’etrennes. 

New York probably surpasses any city in the New World 
in the general exhibition of adherence to the custom intro- 
duced by its old Netherland denizens. Over two centuries 


ago the residents of New Amsterdam used to celebrate the 
day by shooting at turkeys on the ice at Beekman’s Swamp. 

“Cyril Thornton,” one of the wits of the Moctes Ambro- 
siane, travelled through this country, and wrote a clever 
book entitled, “* Men and Manners in America’’ (1833), and 
in alluding to this season of plenty and pleasantry, he says: 


“Tam told its influence on the social intercourse of families 
is very salutary. The first day of the year is considered a 
day of kindness and reconciliation, on which petty dif- 
ferences are forgotten, and trifling injuries forgiven. It 
sometimes happens that between friends long connected a 
misunderstanding takes place. Each is too proud to make 
concessions, alienation follows, and thus are two families 
very probably permanently estranged. But on this day of 
annual amnesty, each of the offended parties calis on the 
wife of the other, kind feelings are recalled, past grievances 
overlooked, and at their next meeting they take each other 
by the hand and are again friends.” 

When the first President, George Washington and his 
lady received their friends in New York on New Year's 
Day, 1790. The annals of that city preserve the following 
account of it: ‘* General Washington, in the first year of his 
Presidency under the new constitution, resided in the Frank- 
lin House at the head of Cherry street. On New Year’s 
Day, 1790, he was waited upon by the principal gentlemen 
of the city. After being severally introduced, and paying 
the usual compliments of the season, the citizens mutually 
exchanged their kind greetings and withdrew, highly grati- 
fied by the friendly notice of the President, to most of whom 
he was personally a stranger. In the evening Mrs. Wash- 
ington held a levee. It was about fuil moon, and the air 
was so bland and serene that the ladies attended in their 
light summer shades. They were introduced by the aids 
and gentlemen in waiting, and after being seated, tea, coffee, 
plain and plum-cake were handed round. Familiar and 
friendly conversation ensued, and kind inquiries, on the part 
of Mrs. Washington, after the families of the exiles, with 





whom she had been acquainted during the Revolution. To 
a lady standing at the side of the President, she remarxed, 
‘Of all the incidents of the day, none has so pleased the 
General as the friendly greetings of the gentlemen who 
visited him at noon.’ 

“ To the inquiry of the President whether it was casual or 
customary, he was assured that it was an annual custom, de- 
rived from their Dutch forefathers, which had always been 
commemorated. After a short pause, he observed, ‘ The 
highly-favored situation of New York will, in process of 
years, gradually change its ancient customs and manners; 
but let whatever changes take place, never forget the cordial, 
cheerful observance of New Year’s Day !” 

This injunction of the great patriot seems not to have 
been lost upon those whom his advice and example in other 
respects have so bounteously blessed. Let us echo the sen- 
timent, and wish our readers, one and all, a Happy New 
Year! 


Fanaticism.—The December number of the orth 
American Review contains a somewhat remarkable paper 
on “ Romanism and the Irish Race in the United States,” 
contributed by James Anthony Froude, the English historian, 
which is receiving many sharp and severe criticisms through 
the public press of this country. Of these none so fully ex- 
presses our sentiments, and, we feel, the true and legitimate 
sentiments of the conservative and unbiased minds of the 
country, as that of one of our leading exchanges now before 
us. It says: 

“It is remarkable in many respects—for its hatred and 
misconception of the Irish character and of the religion of 
Rome, for its ignorance of the effect of free institutions upon 
the emigrants from the Emerald Isle, and for the falsity of 
its reasoning. The writer affects to fear a great danger to 
this country from the importation of the Irish, bringing with 
them their virtues and vices, their religion and their ignor- 
ance, and predicts that by the close of the present century 
the Irish Catholic population of the United States will num- 
ber at least twelve millions. There are, he says, fully six 
millions of the race now here, clinging to their old nation- 
ality and forming as distinct a race as the Israelites. 

“Mr, Froude is no doubt a man of great ability, but his 
prejudices too often warp his judgment. It is true that the 
emigration from Ireland has been large, especially during 
the past twenty years, and that most of the Irish when they 
arrive form a distinct class, and retain the religious belief 
in which they were nurtured. Nevertheless they form a 
valuable element of our population, and more readily assimi- 
late with the Americans than any other class of foreigners 
who reach our shores, the Scotch alone excepted. The 
original emigrants may, perhaps, be ignorant, but they soon 
perceive the advantages of an education, and if they do not 
themselves acquire one, they take good care that their chil- 
dren shall have all the advantages that our school system 
affords. The result is that the Irish who arrive here in youth 
grow to manhood possessed of a liberal education, enlarged 
views on all questions, religious, political, and social, and 
are numbered among our best citizens. To an extent they 


| remain Irishmen, and fraternize more or less with each 


other. Their children, however, grow up as Americans, 
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and have nothing to distinguish them in any respect from 
those whose ancestors came over with the Mayflower, save, 
perhaps, a Celtic name. 

‘* As for the religious branch of the subject, opinions will | 
differ. The assertion of Mr. Froude, however, that the | 
Catholic Church fosters ignorance, is false, as proven by the | 
many hundreds of institutions of learning, all of them of a 
high order, maintained by that Church in all parts of the 
country. These institutions, indeed, are the chief prosely- | 
ting agency of the Church, for more Protestants are induced 
to abandon their faith on account of the instruction they re- | 
ceive in these schools, or the influences that emanate from | 
them, than by any other agency. As education becomes | 
more general among the Irish Catholics, they become less 
bigoted, though not less sincere in defence of their creed. 
An ignorant Catholic is no doubt an undesirable citizen, but 
no more so than an ignorant Protestant. There is no ground 
for a greater prejudice against the one than against the 
other. An educated and intelligent Irish Catholic is as 
good a citizen of the United States as an educated and 
intelligent Protestant, and each alike is deserving of honor 
and esteem. 

*‘ The object of Mr. Froude’s paper is very apparent. It 
is to provoke a religious controversy, and to bring into dis- 
repute both the Irish nation and the Catholic Church. It is 
wholly out of place in an American publication. While 
denouncing the bigotry of the Church of Rome, the writer | 
displays a far greater degree of bigotry in a worse form than | 





any that he charges upon the Church. It is unfortunate that | | 


in all denominations there are some who bring discredit 
upon their professions by displays of intolerance, but it is 
unbecoming that either should throw stones at the other, A 
religious controversy is not desired by any sensible man in 
the United States. All can live in harmony, even though 
they may differ from their neighbors on points of religious 
doctrine. Fanaticism such as Froude’s is to be deprecated 
here, and we are certain his views represent those of no 
sensible American.” 


Prehistoric Arizona.—The Prescott Miner says: Right 
here where Prescott now stands, can be traced the walls of 
an ancient city, and if we are to judge from the wearing 
| down of mountains and the covering of earth that has almost 
hid the buildings from being traced, we should say that many 
thousands of years have passed and gone since the people 
who once inhabited a prosperous city, where now stands 
Prescott, the most beautiful village in Arizona, took their 
departure or became extinct. That a large and flourishing 
city once existed here there can be no doubt, as the evi- 
dences are proof positive and defy contradiction. Very 
often relics are taken from excavations of great depth, and 
we are inclined to believe that the former inhabitants of Ari- 
zona were a curious, but a somewhat civilized race. Again, 
the geologist or antiquarian has a rich field for study in Ari- 
zona, for go where you may, you are continually treading on 
the homes and graves of a race of whom nothing is known, 
other than that they lived in houses and had large — 
of worship. 
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Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison. By JuLIA P. BAL- 
LARD. Jilustrated. Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

The study of entomology, while the most interesting and 
attractive in our opinion, we regret to say, does not receive 
that attention at the hands of our young people it deserves. 
Whether this be owing to the fact that in this country there 
have been no elementary works on the different branches of 
the subject, suitable for young students and collectors, we 
are not prepared to say; yet we are much inclined to think 
so. There are many young persons, however, who are much 
interested in butterflies and moths especially, and who give 





the subject much of their time and study, but who labor 
under this disadvantage : they know not how to capture and 
properly prepare and preserve them; also, how to obtain 
perfect insects by rearing the caterpillars that produce them. 
Hence the advantage of elementary works to such beginners. 
Mrs. Ballard, fully aware of this fact, has, we are pleased to 
see, given us what proves a most capital text-book upon the 
subject, and one which will be hailed with much delight by 
our young readers. It gives reliable information on all 
points touching the subject, being a faithful record of her 
own experience and observations. It is pleasantly written 
and admirably illustrated. The object she assigns for hav- 


| Myrtle Lawn. 


ing written the volume is a very laudable one, and is hap- 
pily expressed in these words: “It is with the hope of 
getting the question answered in favor of living balls and 
boxes, of getting the key into the hand, and getting the heart 
ready and anxious to unlock the many sources of beauty and 
interest which God has placed all about us in Nature, that 
this little volume of ‘ Insect Lives’ has been written. That 
we may learn that while ‘ it is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing,’ He is not only willing we should search out these 
hidden wonders, but will Himself be glad in our new-found 
delight in them.” It will be far more appropriate as . gift 
for your child than a dozen of the trashy story books of the 
day, and will interest even yourselves, although the enthu- 
siasm of youth may have long since palled upon you. 


An American Novel. By Rosert E. 
BALLARD. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
We have been favored with an advance copy of the 
author’s edition of “ Myrtle Lawn,” just issued from the 


| press of the above publishers, which we find upon examina- 


tion to show a no mean order of ability on the part of its 
author. It is written in a clear and scholarly style, showing 
the excellently cultivated mind of the writer. So far as plot 
and character are concerned, it is a fair American novel. 
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The action, however, is somewhat tame; yet the writer has, 
notwithstanding this defect, secured the most from his sub- 
ject that its merits warranted. He also has two lovers, or 
rather the loves of two different people combined in-one 
story, which we consider an innovation. Too many heroes 
and heroines, like too many cooks, “spoil the dish.” It 


taxes too much the minds of readers of love tales to keep the 
run of them, with a liability to get things mixed up. 


How to Study Phrenology: With Hints on Coiperative 
Observation and Practice; Directions for the Formation 
of Societies, with Constitution and By Laws; References 
to the best Text-books, etc.; also, An Outline of the Prin- 

' ciples of Phrenology. By H.S. Drayton, A.M., Editor 
of the “ Phrenological Fournal.” With forty Illustra- 
tions. New York: S. R. Wells & Co. 

This is the title of a pamphlet specially prepared for the 
use of students of this most valuable of human sciences, in 
answer to the question so many times asked by young and 
old, “ How can I study Phrenology?” It will be found to 
answer the inquiry very fully, giving names of books recom- 
mended, and many suggestions to the student in regard to 
the general and special application of the subject. 

The outline of “ First Principles” supplies the reader with 
the name and definitions of the organs of the brain, and 
brief expositions of the functional relations of the several 
faculties in the action of the mind, Over forty illustrations 
add their interest to the text. Price, in paper, only ten 
cents. 


Angele’s Fortune. A Story of Real Life. By ANDRE 
THEURIET. Translated and adapted from the French by 
MARY NEAL SHERWOOD. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

“ Angele’s Fortune” is looked upon by all French critics 
as the strongest and most dramatic of Theuriet’s novels. In 
it the love-making is charming, and done with great deli- 
cacy, for Andre Theuriet is an artist. He fascinates pro- 
foundly, and does not confine himself, as is his custom, to 
pictures of provincial life, but gives us a glimpse of Paris, its 
theatres, and its streets. We watch the heroine from begin- 
ning to end with unabated interest. Her pretty follies 
amuse and interest at first, but at the end they give us the 
heartache; while the mother, at once weak and energetic, is 
a character almost new in fiction, “La Genevraie,” the gay 
adventurer, heartless and yet not altogether selfish, is a 
French Micawber, while the hero, the poet, and lover of 
luxury, is so uncomfortably well done that we feel that he 
was drawn from life. The story is most admirably told, and 
as to the translation, it is only necessary to say that it is one 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s to ensure its success, 


The Mound Builders. By J. P. MACLEAN, Fresident of 
the “ Geological and Archeological Society of Butler 
County, Ohio,’ and author of “ A Manual of the Anti- 
guity of Man,’ “ Mastodon, Mammoth and Man,” ete. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Probably no subject has possessed so much of general in- 
terest to our archeological friends of this country as that of 
the many evidences presented from time to time throughout 


| 








many sections of the West, of the preéxistence upon this 
continent of a once remarkable people, and whose identity 
has since become extinct. Throughout many portions of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, and especially along 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers have been found, at various 
times, mounds systematically constructed, which upon ex- 
amination have shown numerous traces of remains, such as 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, rimmers, knives, spades, hatchets, 
pendants, gorgets, pipes, shuttles, wands, etc., also skeletons 
of a race of people whose peculiarities denote a superiority 
over any of such as we have any recognized authentic data 
for. Who these Mound Builders were and what became 
of them, is an interesting question, and very many theories 
have been advanced in solution of the vexed problem, 
President MacLean, in his work on ** The Mound Builders,” 
gives a very full and rational account of the people, together 
with an investigation into the archzology of Butler County, 
Ohio. 

The work is illustrated with over one hundred engravings 
of these mounds, enclosures, implements, etc., and accom- 
panied with a map showing the location of all the earth 
works in that country. In addition, it contains important 
discoveries never before recorded, such as “ Ancient Fire- 
Beds,” “ The Method of Planning as Pursued by the Pre- 
Historic Engineers,” etc., together with many other interest- 
ing features bearing upon this novel and instructive subject. 
To those therefore who manifest any interest in the subject 
of archeology, the contribution of President MacLean must 
prove a valuable auxiliary, and as such we feel assured it 
will be treated. 


Philadelphia Society of Artists.—The first annual 
exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, lately held 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, was in every way a success. 
It was the finest display of American art ever seen in this 
city, and comprised about three hundred and sixty paintings, 
etchings, sculpture, and engraving. The pictures were well 
hung, in a good light. H. Q. Hyneman’s “ Desdemona,” 
from the Paris salon of 1879, had the place of honor in the 
large gallery. The figure is life size, and is posed in a 
heavily carved chair. Her hands are tightly clasped at her 
sides, her head bends downward, and every line of her face 
is full of mental suffering. The moment seized by the artist 
is that which followed Othello’s outburst of jealousy. The 
figure is a model of female loveliness; the eyes seem wet 
with tears, and the trembling lips quiver with emotion. 
Thomas B, Craig had several works on exhibition. One of 
these, Sunday Morning in Rockland County,” is a study 
of an old stone church nearly obscured by trees, with a land- 
scape in the distance, A few horses and carriages stand 
near the church in a listless manner. The “ Valley of the 
Housatonic,”’ and “ Halt by the Wayside” are also exam- 
ples of Craig, Five pictures were exhibited by James B. 
Sword, the principal ones being “ Rail Shooting,” “ Quail 
Shooting,” and “Mark Left,” P. L. Senat exhibited 
“ After the Shower,”  Trebarwith Sands Cornwall,” and 
After the Equinox-Annisquam.” Jn the former the water 
is filled with boats, and a party of shrimp gatherers stand on 
the shore near by, The storm has just passed away and 
light is breaking through the heavy clouds, The second 
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" painting shows an old brig which has been driven ashore, 
and a number of wreckers are engaged in saving the cargo. 
John B. Tait, of Baltimore, had a picture, “* The Harvest- 
ers,” which is an excellent piece of work. Four works of 
Paul Weber’s were shown, his “‘ Study near Munich’”’ being 
the principal one. Mr. Batchelor, of Boston, exhibited a 
boy gathering pond lilies. John J. Enneking exhibited “A 
Cloudy Day in October,” which shows the effect of a gray 
atmosphere and the rich October hues. Carl Weber had 
two fine landscapes hung conspicuously. Felix De Crano 
had a number of his characteristic pictures, including a large 
one of a bride and groom having their pictures taken at 
Niagara Falls. George Wright had a scene called “In Mid 
Ocean,” representing the quarter deck of a steamer, with 
the passengers seated around engaged in conversation. Ida 
Waugh had a picture, “‘ Song without Words,” showing a 
maiden reclining in an arm-chair, holding a guitar, while 
her other hand rests lightly on a table. “ The Circus 
Rider,” by H. B. Poor, is a clever composition, and its title 
explains the subject. William Hart’s “ After a Shower”’ is 
natural and expressive. James M. Hart was represented by 
“On the Hillside,” showing some fine cattle. Newbold H. 
Trotter exhibited a fine view of the “ Herd at Evening.” 
“ After the Crucifixion,’ and a small painting, “ Benjamin 
Franklin and William Keith,” are good specimens of B. F. 
Reinhardt. F. H. De Hass had “ Twilight off the Coast,” 
a warm sunset scene. Kruseman Van Elten exhibited 
“New Milford, Connecticut.”” “The Inlet at Atlantic 
City,” a highly finished surf-painting, was sent by Charles 
Linford. A portrait of James L. Claghorn, Esq., was by 
William H. Harnett. C. W. Knapp had “ The Vailey of 
the Housatonic.” A. F. Bellows’s “The Parsonage,” is in 
his best style. A. F. Bunner, “* A Fisherman’s Cottage in 
the Tyroi.”” A couple of animal studies were by J. H. 
Dolph. William Sartain had “Street Corner in Algiers,” 
and J. G. Brown six natural sketches. Other works of note 
were by T. Addison Richards, Peter Moran, F. K. M. Wren, 
S. Parrish, S. B. Waugh, Louis C. Tiffany, Fred. James, 
Emily Moran, Lambkin, Agnes D. Abbott, and others. 


The model for the proposed bronze statue of William 
Cullen Bryant, to be erected in Central Park, has been fin- 
ished by J. S. Hartley, the sculptor. The poet is repre- 


sented as seated musing in the open air, in a rustic arm- 
chair. He leans his head on his right hand, while his left 
hand is on a sheet of paper lying on his right leg, showing 
that he is composing. On the sides of the pedestal are bas- 
reliefs from “‘ Thanatopsis” and the “ Flood of Years.” 


“Milton Dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters,” 
Munkacsy’s great painting, purchased in Paris in 1878 for 
$20,000, by Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy for the Lenox 
Library, has arrived from Munich and been placed on ex- 
hibition at the Lenox Library. The painting has been so 
often described and criticised, and is consequently so well 
known, that we omit an extended notice. Munkacsy re- 
ceived a gold medal of honor and the cross of officer of the 
Legion of Honor for it at the Paris Exposition of 1878, and 
one of the eleven first-class medals for painting at the recent 
Munich International Exhibition. 


The Library of the Society of Decorative Art, New York, 
having been closed for the summer (except for the lending 
of books), is now open every day, from eleven o’clock to 
one, and any person who may wish to look over the designs, 
or to read the books, is heartily welcome between these 
hours. The Lending Library has received additions of new 
books,-and has samples of fringes and of flowers worked in 
the crewel stitches. These are loaned on the same terms as 
the books. Among the books are some with Japanese de- 
signs in great variety. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Society of Decora- 
tive Art, New York, was held recently. The sales since 
January last were announced as $17,611.97, of which 
$8,617.89 was from sales of contributors’ articles, $700 
being retained as commission by the society. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Walker, a pupil of Minton for seventeen 
years, and Mr. Volkmar of Paris will act as instructors in 
decorating china this winter. The report of the Committee 
on Admissions says twelve hundred and eighty-eight articles 
have been received from contributors, and seven hundred 
and thirty-four accepted. A higher standard will be re- 
quired in future. Messrs. Lewis Tiffany and L. De Forest 





will act as an advisory committee. 
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Tender Profanity.—Not of the blasphemous kind, reader 
—don’t be deceived by the title—but simply a profanation 
of the proprieties well, the story is this: The other day 
in “ New York, N. Y.”’—observing the formula of P. M. G. 
Key—a little rosebud of a girl, only five years old, one of 
the sweetest pets that ever gave light to a household, went 
with her mother and a lady friend to visit a museum of 
some sort at the Central Park. The little thing has devel- 
oped a rare faculty of whistling, and makes the house merry 
with her chirruping music, being able to master all tunes 





that she hears. Her mother and lady friend were examining 
different objects of interest, and the little girl, left to herself, 
was attracted by a collection of gay butterflies which was 
arranged along one side of the hall. There was a solemn 
hush in the place, no one daring to speak above a whisper, 
and a general ghastliness prevailed, when an old policeman 
who had charge of the premises was seen running about 
from alcove to alcove in a state of great excitement, and 
going for every boy whom he saw, as if he would immolate 
him. He looked greatly perplexed, and at last walked up 
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to the ladies and asked them if they would tell him who 
was whistling. The sound, which they had not observed, 
came faintly to their ears from a distance, and they well 
knew what it meant. They pointed out the culprit, and all 
walked to where she was examining the bugs and butterflies, 
whistling, at the top of her register,“ My Grandfather’s 
Clock,’’ as unconscious of offence as one of the insects before 
her. The expression upon that official’s face was funny. 
His features wrinkled like a baked apple, and he fully took 
in the absurdity of the scene. In his search for the offender 
he had passed her several times, not dreaming that she was 
the music box. The proprieties were restored in a moment, 
and the officer walked away smiling, as happy as if he had 
found a responsible offender. 


THE Happy Rep y. 


A pert and jolly hostler stood 
As witness for his master, once; 
The lawyer was in angry mood, 
And took the fellow for a dunce. 


“T’ll soon dispose of him, no doubt,” 
The famous Curran lightly said. 

“Come, sirrah! Let the truth be out, 
Nor stop to scratch your lousy head!’ 


The witness, like Sam Weller, smiled, 
Though both cheeks at the insult burned; 
Nor was he frighted or beguiled 
Howe’er the mesh of questions turned, 


The advocate, at last, in wrath, 
Belched forth—forgetting time and place— 
“You are vile snake in virtue’s path, 
f see the villain in your face!” 


The hostler, simple and serene, 
Just gave the rail a friendly pat 
And said, “’7is shinin’ moity clane, 
Yer Honor, to reflect like that!” 


Pious Emphasis —A story is told of the late Hon. 
Rufus Choate of Massachusetts, who had a delicate sense 
of humor that never on any occasion deserted him. He 
never neglected to make his point, and his retorts and sug- 
gestions were made with a supreme gravity that rendered 
them doubly effective. He was called once into Maine to 
defend a brother barrister who was under a cloud, and while 
preparing the case he was taken sick, the party in whose 
cause he was acting having to appear before him in his 
chamber with his witnesses. One of the latter was a good 
deacon—there is always a deacon in every story—who was 
deeply interested in the case, and was very earnest in de- 
precating the wrong done his principal. 

“Well, deacon,” said the. great lawyer, in a sick tone, 
** what do you think of the treatment of your friend ?” 

“TI think,” was the startling reply, “that it is a d—d 
shame!” 

“That is my opinion,” said Mr, Choate, “but you have 
given it a pious emphasis which I would never have aspired 
to.” 








The Rival Boys.—A couple of diminutive specimens of 
the genus small boy were together on Court street, one 
spinning a gorgeous-colored humming top and the other 
gazing on the toy with a look in which a combination of 
admiration and envy was plainly depicted. Finally the 
owner of the top said to the other boy: 

* Why don’t your dad buy you a top like this ?” 

“?Cause I wouldn’t have atop like that. My dad’s sent 
off to San’cisco for a top what plays an organ like there is 
at the Methodist church, and sings ‘Hold the Fort’ and 
* Yankee Doodle Dandy.’ ” 

“Oh, shet up your mouth; yer dad couldn’t buy a top 
like that, ’cause I heard my mar say he couldn’t pay his 
store bill, and that your mother had to turn her last year’s 
alpaca to look half-way decent at church last Sunday.” 

“Well, I don’t care, anyway,” sobbed out the toyless 
boy; “our baby’s got worms, and your folks ain’t got no 
baby to have ’em.”’ 

Then the boy with the top shook hands across the bloody 
chasm by letting the other boy spin his top, “ jest once.” 


Extract FROM THE MINUTES OF THE LIME-K1LN CLuB 
—Guess Not.—Axletree Jones said he arose to defend the 
American nation from the aspersions of the Canadian press. 
He had lately read in a Canada paper that this nation was 
living too fast, and that it must soon become bankrupt. Such 
unwarranted attacks on his native country thrilled him with 
indignation clear down to his last bunion, and if the press of 
this country would not resent them he would. 

*“‘ Livin’ too fast!’ he repeated, as he drew himself up. 
“I hez worn dis same paper collah free weeks. Am dat 
livin’ too fast? Heah am a west ober ten y’ars ole by the 
almanax! Am dat dressin’ to kill? Look at de red woolen 
patches on de knees of dese black pants, an’ tole me if it 
looks as if this nashun was death on sto’ cloze? Livin’ too 
fast! Why, de werry ideah am imposturous! Am ’tater 
biled wi’d de hides on an’ pieced out wid bacon an’ co’n- 
bread livin’ too fast? On behalf of de American people I 
protest! On behalf of this nashun I warn de Stait of Ken- 
nedy dat we can’t be sassed beyond a certain pint. Whe 
dat pint hez bin passed dar will come a demand for gore an’ 
revenge !”” 

The speech was received with great applause, and Satis- 
faction Rice next took the floor and said: 

“‘ Civil war an’ its horrors am to be deplored and shunned, 
but if she must come, if we must resort to de force of arms 
to preserve our honor, den let us resort! Let us gird on de 
armor of right an’ march forward with brave hearts, He 
who sasses dis nashun sasses de Lime-Kiln Club.” 

It was then resolved that this nation was not living too 
fast, and that Canada had best beware, and the meetiug 
adjourned. 


Pat Mivin’s Disgust.—Pat, who is a very earnest ward 
politician, was delighted to find himself elected a Ward In- 
spector of elections, and had done the right thing in “ treat- 
ing” everybody who voted for him, who thronged his 
shebeen house to make their congratulations. The morn- 
ing came when he was to perform his official functions, and 
he made extra preparations in order to appear as respectable 
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as any of his associates. The extra scrubbing, shaving and 
dressing, however, took up time, and the polls were to open 


at half-past seven A.M. Sharp. There were, besides, certain | 


little matters of business to be looked after before he thought 
he could go, and it was nearly nine o’clock when he made 
his appearance in the ward room, All the inspectors were 
busy taking votes, and when Pat attempted to enter the 
sacred enclosure, he was informed by the warden that his 
place had been filled at the opening of the polls, and he was 
not wanted there. The astonishment and indignation of 
Pat were immense, too great for words, and he withdrew 
himself to a seat where he could overlook the board, and 
singling out the man whom he supposed was filling his place, 
he resolved to crush him by his frowning looks. 
mained for a long time watching the supposed offender, and 
scowling at him, who did not, however, seem to notice him. 
“ What’s the matter, Pat?’ one asked, ‘ Why,” said he, 
“do ye see the red-hidded chap there, with the burning chin 
whiskers. That's the felly that’s got my place as Inshpictor, 
confound his picter, and I’m showin’ him just what I’m 
thinkin’ av him.” ‘ That’s not him,” said his friend; * ’tis 
the one wid his back there in front, and his face on the other 
side of his head. The red-headed one is the clerk.” “Och, 
bother, then, I’ve been spendin’ two hours in makin’ faces 
at the wrong man ;” and Pat, jumping up, rushed out of the 
hall in disgust without stopping to vote. 


Baker’s bread—The chaff of life. 


Coals in the stove, like sins discovered, are “ dark things 
brought to light.” 


A pair of stays—Two rivals visiting the loved one, and 
trying to “sit each other out.” 


A stock exchange bear is described as a “ person’? who 
“sells” what he has not got; a bull as a man who buys what 
he cannot pay for; and “ financing” as “ buying shares by a 
man who doesn’t want them from one who has none to sell.” 


A Distinction.—Mrs. Bergamot had a beautiful and 
accomplished daughter; but she herself could not boast of 


such qualities—was rather homely and illiterate, in fact. The | 


young lady had two suitors, the claims of one of whom the 


old lady was disposed to encourage, although the young lady, | 


most interested, was inclined to prefer the other. Discus- 
sion grew warm betwixt them one day on the subject, and 
the qualifications of the lovers were minutely canvassed. The 
old lady closed the debate by saying, “ Laura, I admit that 


Major Smith is a gentleman; but you must remember, my | 


child, that Colonel Jones is a diabolical gentleman, and this 
should make you decide.” It did, and he “ proved his title 
clear” in three months, 
The wife’s word of command: “ At ten shun company.” 
Ancient Greece—Soap fat. 


Steeplechase—A clergyman after a vacant pulpit. 


The microscopist’s prayer—‘ Oh, let me diatome!”” 


He re- | 


| Latin.—“ Yes, that’s right, Charlie, the Latin for man is 
| homo. Now, tell me what is woman in Latin.” 
“* If you please, sir, chromo.” 


Should you offer your toothless grandmother gum-drops, 
ought she to consider it personal ? 


| 
| 
| The man who was “born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth,” must have had a ladle-like mother. 
| The Comma.—To show the importance of the comma, 
| take the well-known hymn from Watts and Rippon: 

** The Lord will come, and He will not 

Keep silence, but speak out.” 

By simply changing the position of the comma, we have a 
| tlat contradiction in each line : 


** The Lord will come and He will not, 
Keep silence but speak out.” 


A gentleman who was asked for his marriage certificate, 
quietly took off his hat and pointed toa bald spot. The 
evidence was conclusive. 


An enterprising Lewes tradesman, being obliged to re- 
move his business to other premises, had placed the follow- 
ing startling announcement on the shutters of his old shop: 
‘** Removed by compulsion, and gone down below.” 


Mater: “So you enjoyed yourself, Kate? Did you go 
all that distance alone?” Daughter: Oh, yes, mamma, 
quite alone.” Beastly Brother: “ Then how is it, Kit, you 
took an umbrella and brought home a walking-stick ?” 


‘‘Have you any damp sheets in your house?” asked a 
guest of a manager of a fashionable hotel, as he registered 
his name. “No,” replied the manager, “but I’ll have a 
| pair dampened for you if you wish.” The stranger retired. 


| 
| 





He would be Upsides.—A wealthy New Yorker, more 
remarkable for money than education, in attending a public 
dinner recently, heard his neighbor remark to one of the 
waiters: “ Waiter, you have omitted my napkin,” and set 
| the table in a roar, by saying: ‘ Waiter, I’ll take a plate of 
napkin, too.” 


A gentleman in a draper’s shop had the misfortune to 
tread on a lady’s skirt. She turned round, her face flushed 
with anger; but seeing the gentleman was a stranger, she 
smiled complacently, saying, “I beg pardon, sir. I was 
going to be in a dreadful passion. I thought it was my 
| husband.” 


A sentimental young lady says: “Oh, the bonnets of 
| my girlhood, the kind I wore at school—I really thought 
| them pretty! I must have been a fool; and yet I used to 
| think myself on hats a jaunty miss, perhaps I was, as fashion 
| went; but what was that to this? Oh, the lovely little pan- 
| cake, tie charming little mat—it makes my head so level, 

and so very, very flat! Oh, a sister’s love is charming, as 
| everybody knows! And a handsome cousin’s love is nice 
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(that is, I should suppose). And the love of a true lover is 
the love that cannot pall; but the love of a new bonnet is 
the dearest love of all—in fact, 1 think it better than going 
to a ball!” 


“‘No, sir, I deny that I said you were a dishonest debtor ; 
what I remarked, sir, was that you walked so closely to the 
edge of honesty that you were liable at any moment to lose 
your balance,” “Ah, sir, that materially alters the affair. 
It would be cause for regret had a disturbance of our former 
pleasant relations taken place through the evil report of 
another,” (They shake hands.) 


Every man must carve his own way to success in busi- 
ness. Nothing springs up spontaneously but a mule’s hind 
leg. 


Conversation in a hotel corridor :—First party—‘“ John, 
so-and-so used to be a lively fellow, but he has married and 
settled down.” Second party— If he would settle up he 
would be more popular.” 


A little boy being asked, “‘ What is the chief end of man ?” 
replied, ‘‘ The end what’s got the head on.” His father is 
a prominent hat manufacturer of Danbury. 


Fresh customer: “I’m surprised to see how quietly you 
stand the silly criticisms and objections of that shallow-pated 
cad who has just left the shop.””, Merchant: ‘Oh, my good 


sir, in our trade we always make allowance for empties !”’ 


Rustic Difficulty.—Rector’s wife (severely): ‘* Tommy 
Robinson, how is it you don’t take off your hat when you 
meet me?” Tommy: “ Well, marm, if I take off my hat to 
you, what be I to do when I meet the parson himself ?” 


An inveterate old chicken thief in Alabama, who had a 
marvelous faculty for gliding out of a close corner, was at 
last caught with a chicken in his hat. He denied the steal- 
ing of it, and on being asked how then it got into his hat, he 
solemnly said :—* Dat, marster, is jes’ what ’stonishes me; 
but I ’spec’s it mus’ hab crawled up my breeches leg !”’ 


A recent advertisement contained the following: “ If the 
gentleman who keeps the shore store with a red head will 
return the umbrella of a young lady with whalebone ribs and 
an iron handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop, he will hear 
of something to his advantage, as the same is the gift of a 
deceased mother now deceased with name engraved upon it.’’ 


Sermon Enough for Sunday.—A little shoeblack called 
at the residence of aclergyman and solicited a piece of bread 
and some water. The servant was directed to give the 
child bread from the crumb-basket, and as the little fellow 
was walking slowly away and shifting the gift between his 
fingers for a piece large enough to chew, the minister called 
him back, and asked him if he had ever learned to pray. 
On receiving a negative answer he directed him to say, 
“Our Father,” but he could not understand the familiarity. 

“Ts your father—your father— my father ?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 


GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOK. 








The boy looked at him awhile and commenced crying, 
at the same time holding up his crust of bread, and exclaim- 
ing between his sobs: 

“ You say your father is my father; aren’t you ashamed 
to give your little brother such stuff to eat when you have 
got so many good things for yourself ?” 


An editor defending himself from a libel, on being asked 
why he had printed such matter, said he had “ proof” of it 
before it was published. 


A stuck-up bird—A weather-cock. 


When the employers “knock down,” the employés are 
sometimes apt to strike. 


“ Tinker’s Dam.”—The often-used expression, “It isn’t 
worth a tinker’s dam,” has nothing whatever to do with 
swearing, however much it may sound so to the uninitiated, 
When the tinker wishes to solder up a hole in tinware, he 
puts a piece of clay beneath the hole, which forms a “dam,” 
to hold the molten metal in place until it cools. Hence the 
origin of the expression. 


“I’m sitting on this tile, Mary,” 

He said, in accents sad, 

Removing from the rocking-chair 
The best silk hat he had; 

And while he viewed the shapeless mass, 
That erst was trim and neat, 

He murmured: “ Would it had been felt 
Before I took my seat!” 


The story is told of a clergyman that, after preaching an 
interesting sermon on the “Recognition of Friends in 
Heaven,” he was accosted by a hearer, who said: “I liked 
that sermon, and I now wish you would preach‘another on 


the recognizing of people in this world. I have been at- 
tending your church three years, and not five persons in the 
congregation have bowed to me in all that time.” 


Self-Sacrifice.—There is nothing so charming as the 
innocence of children. “ Mamma,” said a five-year-old the 
other day, ‘I wish you wouldn’t leave me to take care of 
baby again. He was so bad I had to eat all the sponge- 
cake and two jars of raspberry jam to amuse him.” 


Forethought in a Cat.—An observing visitor to a 
Southern plantation, having noticed an entirely tailless cat 
enter a hole in a corn-rick backwards, asked a colored agri- 
culturist if he knew the reason of that singular mode of 
ingress. 

“« Why, you see, boss,” was the reply, “ dat ar cat use ter 
go inter dat hole headfomuss, jess like any other cat. But 
one day de tarrier dog what had been laying for him a good 
spell, made a grab at him as he was a-gwine in, an’ bit his 
tail squar’ off. An’ ever sence den, boss, dat ar cat goes 
inter dat hole hinefomuss, so’s de tarrier dog can’t bite off 
his tail agin.” 





